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FOREWORD 
IOHN ELIOT AND HIS RAPSODY OF DIALOGISME 


Ir was by the merest of accidents that I discovered The Parlement of 
Pratlers, and so rescued it from its undeserved and total obscurity. I 
was idly seeking to elucidate a reference in Sir John Harington’s 
Metamorphosis of Aiax to a dictionary ‘ with the French afore the 
latine ’; and while consulting in Pollard’s shortitle bibliography 
the list of books by Sir Thomas Elyot, the scholar and lexicographer, 
I noticed near by the Ortho-epia of Iohn Eliot and thought that this 
might be the dictionary wanted. On turning it up at the British 
Museum I opened it at a page which proved at a glance that though 
I was on the wrong track I had found something much more inter- 
esting. It was at the conversation supplied as suitable for channel- 
crossing that I opened, and the first sentence told me that here was 
an imitation of Rabelais: 


O my friends: O thrice and four times happie are those who are 
on firme land setting of beanes! . . . Dish, dash, plash, crack, 
rick-rack, thwack, bounce, Alounce, rounce, hizze, pizze, whizze, 
souze. 


All this, including the noises of storm and retching, was gravely 
translated into French on the opposite page: it was clear that Iohn 
Eliot was an amusing fellow, and would repay investigation; and 
the book, when read, disclosed itself as a brisk series of dialogues, 
incomparably superior to those of the more professional teachers of 
French such as Holiband and Erondell. Indeed it is at such men 
that Eliot directs his Rabelaisian preface, casting his ‘ fantasticall 
Rapsody of dialogisme’ into their academical faces. His plea for 
attack establishes him as a man of character: a promise which is fully 
carried out by the book itself: While handling more or less the same 
material as the professors, Eliot determines never to omit the human 
gesture from the social give-and-take of talk. He never forgets that 
people very probably will not have the money to pay for the wares 
they want in the shop; that they will not merely discuss vintages 
when they sit down to drink, but will also get drunk; that the phrases 
to be used in asking the chambermaid whether linen is aired are no 
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more necessary to the complete traveller than those which cajole a 
kiss from her. In short, he realises that man does not live upon 
market-quotations, grammar, and geography alone; that he is as 
likely to want to ask a pretty girl in a shop to come outside and have 
a drink as to buy shoes from her; and that it is just as possible to get 
arrested in the street as to be at a loss for the way home. 


I haue written the whole book in a merrie phantasticall vaine, 
and to confirme and stir vp the wit and memorie of the learner I 
haue diuersified it with varietie of stories, no lesse authenticall then 
the deuises of Lucians dialogues: as of the Larke and her note of 
Tee-ree-lee-ree: the Nightingale and her aubade: the Spider and the 
Spideresse his daughter: the Seigneur Valerian, and his baso las 
manos: the terrible Vespasian, and his cutting and slashing: the 
Seignior Cocodrill, and his martiall Rhetoricke, with many other 
phantasticall plaisanteries to delight, not to dull your spirits. These 
are profound and deep mysteries I may tell you, and very worthie 
the reading, and such as I thinke you haue not had performed in 
any other boke that is yet extant. 


His book is therefore a truly Elizabethan production, the work of a 
true humanist in an age when life interested those who lived it. It is 
not only of value as a series of miniature social photographs; it has 
also dramatic value, since it tells us nota little howa gay fellow named 
Tohn Eliot looked upon life about the year 1593. In this he far suir- 
passes Holiband and his kind, and becomes a humble member of 
the poets who found life so teeming with adventurous possibilities: 
the Elizabethan dramatists. It says much indeed for the saturation 
of all minds at that period with a clear sense of life as something 
which might alternately be happy, violent, dirty or tragic, but which 
was in any case perdurably fascinating, that even among text-books 
we can point to so light, volatile and individual a work as Ortho- 
epia Gallica, 

Eliot was no literary genius, but he clearly had an eye for literature 
that was lively or humanly satisfying. He was well read in the fore- 
most foreign writers of the day, as well as in the primary classical 


1 This, with the other unattached quotations here, come from the 
early sections of Ortho-epia. 
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poets; and though he does not hesitate, like any other contemporary, 
to make use of Continental writers, he has the honesty, contrary to 
the usual mode, to protest his debt to Vives, du Bartas and Rabelais. 

The picture was painted in hast, and many faults haue passed 
the pen and the print, yet I haue gone as nigh as I could aime, or 
so neare as any English colours might imitate, or else I am double 
deceiued in my ayme and my colours both. And if any French will 
paint this peece better, the pensill is at his gentle commaund, for 
I assure you I had some paine to make our English hybber-gybber 
iump iust with the Iargon of Fraunce. 

And if any one say that I haue plowed with other mens heigh- 
fars, answer for me in mine absence, Countrimen, and when I am 
present, I will answer for my selfe: The truth is I turned ouer some 
few French authors, and where I espied any pretie example that 
might quicken the capacitie of the learner, I presumed to make a 
peece of it flie this way, to set together the frame of my fantasticall 
Comedie, pulling here a wing from one, there an arme from another, 
from this a leg, from that a buttocke, and out of euery one I had 
some share for the better ornament of my worke. And to the end 
to defraud no man of his glory, I will tell you by whome I haue 
best profited: I haue taken a few pleasant conceits out of Francis 
Rabelais that merrie Grig, an example or two out of Lewis Viues, 
a score or two of verses out of Bartasius: and put all together that I 
haue bought, begd or borrowed, it will not all amount to make 
two sheets of printed paper, and I cannot denie but the rest is of 
mine owne inuention and disposition. 

I see well my preface is too long: to conclude, I will be breefe, 
and shake you straight by the hands, but because here are three or 
foure asses, I shall shake them first by the eares: here is a French 
tucke for thee Timon of Athens, here is a dash in the lips for thee 
Diogenes, dog Cynopaan, for thee Momus a mew, a zest for thee 
Zoylus, and for all Sycophants that carrie that in their tongues, that 
the glystering Glow-worme hath in her venemous tayle, that is fire 
to set mens fame on fire; a fig, a flie, a fillip: let them do their worst, 
for I haue done my best, and here I turne all such asses to grasse 
together, till I find them out another time by their long eares. Gentle 
Readers and courteous countrimen, tis time that I kisse your cour- 
teous hands. So fare you well, 18 of Aprill, 1593. 
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In the earlier part of the book, not given here, he discourses on litera- 
ture, and since his list is probably typical of contemporary educated 
taste it is worth quoting. Of scholars he praises Scaliger and Erasmus; 
of Arabian writers, Auerroes and Auicenna; of Italian, Iohn 
Boccace (‘ loued by the children of this world’), Francis Petrarke 
(‘trim words’ and ‘ infinit pretie deuises”), Lodouike Ariosto 
(‘ who hath published a Poeme called Mad-Rowland, in verses so 
sweet and full of delight’), Torquato Tasso (‘This Youth fell mad 
for the loue of an Italian lasse descended of a great house, when I 
was in Italie”); of Spanish, Antony Gueuare, Boscan, Grenade, 
Garcilasso, and Mont-maior; of French, Clement Marot (old- 
fashioned but ‘ a naturall Poet’), Peter Ronsard (‘ rich in the spoiles 
of the Greekes and Latines ’), William Sallustius, Lord of Bartas 
(whom he praises wildly), Iames Amiot, Blaisius Vignerus, and 
Philip de Mornay. 

Despite, therefore, a certain literary background to his dialogues, 
I think there is no doubt that in the main they are very direct trans- 
ctiptions of Elizabethan life, perhaps the closest we possess. I do not 
mean that all the gallants who went into a tailor’s shop were penniless 
or that if they tried on shoes at the shoemaker’s they consistently ran 
away with them without paying. There is exaggeration; but Eliot, 
once his whim of laughter is admitted, is sincerely writing a manual 
of conversation, and if he is nearer to the dramatists than to Holiband, 
I should say that he was nearer to daily life than either. He approaches 
' in parts of his material the Dekker of the prose-pamphlets; but if 
there are large slices of burgess, low, and courtly life that he omits, 
he yet gives us a fairly complete picture of the normal out-of-pocket 
gallant. For it is to this audience that he directs his book: not to 
school-children, but to men likely to make the grand tour. His jests 
are those calculated to amuse such, and the scope of his dialogue is 
limited to their tastes. I would then narrow my phrase, and say that 
he gives us the best portrait of that section of the daily life which we 
are most apt to conjure up by the adjective ‘ Elizabethan.’ 

The idiosyncrasies of Eliot’s humour only make the social truth 
of his portrait more undeniable, for they give the correct contemporary 
angle from which to view the events, the typical gallant’s reaction from 
them. I have turned up a similar modern production to see how far 
we have gone from this merry method, and I find, though it is un- 
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necessary to suppose the indictment deliberate, that the authors of 
the estimable work in question (Hugo’s French Idioms Simplified. A 
Collection of Practical Conversational Sentences) certainly define the 
variation in moral and literary attitudes that has occurred. Instead of 
decided gesture one gets the gibbering of distracted attention; nothing 
could define better the dictum uttered some time ago by the pundits 
of realism that, in conversation, no remark should answer another: 
a condition of disintegrated consciousness exposed ably enough by 
Joyce . . . so that if The Parlement of Pratlers is a text-book reflec- 
tion of Henry IV, then Hugo’s French Idioms seem that of Ulysses. 
Consider this for its subtle revelation of moral obliquity (p. 32): 


When am I to set about this work? 
He does not care whether his clothes fit him well or badly. 
I am never ashamed of my actions. 
What! are you sleepy already? 
Or this, as an expression of our regressive promiscuity (p. 48): 
Open your mouth, please. 
He completely lost his head. 
What have you got in your hand? 
She will put her hand on it. 
Move it with your foot. 
My chest hurts me. 
He had just put his foot in the stirrup. 


One is not unduly stretching allegory by seeing in the difference be- 
tween this and Eliot something of the difference between ourselves 
and the Elizabethans. Having lost the power to achieve gesture we 
divagate in infinite introspective ratiocinations; but I sometimes think 
that one clear gesture, one simple remark which strikes to the core of 
character, is worth many tomes of analytic impotence. And so if in 
another three hundred years our posterity, pondering on our decline 
and fall, reprint Hugo among the historical evidences they will not 
be altogether wrong. 

Eliot now and then gets at something remarkably like quick and 
complete characterisation. How easy it is to visualise the gesticula- 
ting hands of the merchant, almost certainly the clipper (‘ I haue not 
falsified it’); the shopkeeper’s bland lies (‘It becommeth you very 
well *); the genuine drunkard’s wit and jabber of the banquet, with 
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the host’s incessant good nature (* I am, beleeue me a good fellow ’); 
the differentiation of the gamblers, the appeal of the cheat to his 
accomplice, and, the hurried destruction of the tell-tale cards; the 
Andrew-Aguecheek simplicity of “She was sold to me for a falcon’ 
—these, and a score of other instances which show sharp and con- 
crete wit of observation. One or two of them may be borrowed; but 
most are original, and all are used by one who fully appreciates them. 
Eliot never loses a chance for realistic satire, to distinguish himself 
from the disdained professors. He provides conversation for default- 
ing debtors or arrested men (when the policeman drinks all the 
ptisoner’s money and then discovers his sense of duty). When his 
characters visit an artist it is to plague him,! and when a man lies 
sick it is of the ‘ Catholicke disease.’ 

Of Eliot himself we know nothing. It appears from his own state- 
ments that he had lived a rambling life on the Continent till the 
assassination of Henry III in 1589. He then returned to England 
and lost no time in setting himself to hack literary work, for his first 
translation appeared the same year: Advise, Given by a Catholike 
Gentleman, to the Nobilitie 7’ Commons of France, to ioyne together, and 
take armes speedily (by commandement of the King) against theeues and rob- 
bers. . . . Whereunto is adioyned, A declaration published by the Duke of 
Mont-pencier for the reclaiming of the Cleargie and Nobilitie of Normandie, 
unto bis Maiesties obedience, @'c. With certaine newes of the overthrow of 
the Gautiers. . . . Translated out of the French into English, by I. Eliote. 

He tells us that he had been in Rome a few years before this:? 


In the yeare eightie-foure or fiue Xistus quintus being Pope of 
Rome, there vvere foure yong princes or kings, or sonnes of the 


1 This dialogue indeed is based on one of Vives’—Eliot’s chief 
debt to that educationist, except for some odd scattered remarks 
such as the curse on adulteraters of wine—but he accentuates and 
simplifies. 

The Japanese, however, did not arrive during Sixtus V’s reign, 
which began in 1685. ‘ Gregory dyed the roth of April 1585, after he 
had held the Papacy 13 years; he dyed a while after the arrival of the 
Japan Ambassadors, who were receiv’d with great magnificence in 
Rome.’—I1 Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa... Englished by G. H. 
1670. 
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kings of Iapan, vvhich came from the countries of the Orient to 
Rome with the Iesuit Mesquite an Italian who had conuerted them, 
and brought them thether to do homage and to take the oth of 
obedience to the Pope. I heard them speake in passing along 
thorow the streetes: their vvords are almost all of one sillable, their 
a princely, thundering, proud, glorious, and maruellous 
oitie. 


—or at least this carries autobiographical conviction. Other details 
early in the Pratlers may or may not be fanciful; that he spent three 
years in the College de Montaigu at Paris, was a scholemaster in the 
College des A fricains at Orleans; that he lived ten months at Lyons; 
that he was a Catholic, and once a novice of the Order of Saint Benet, 
but left before ordination, and that he had been in Spain. One 
personal touch, however, which comes from the Pratlers itself is a 
curious humanity, almost sentiment, expressed in the attitude to- 
wards the hunt, towards the captive grasshoppers and the slaughtered 
pismires—‘Tis a prettie kind of vermine.’ But we know merely that 
he spent five years in England during which he made further trans- 
lations: Discovrses of Warre and single combat, Translated out of French 
by I. Eliot (1591) and Svrvay, or Topographical Description of France: 
With a new Mappe .. . Collected out of sundry approued Authors: very 
amply, truly, and historically digested. 1592. Eliot’s authorship of the 
latter is proved by the insertion in the preface of a translation of du 
Bartas’ poem in praise of France commencing: 


O Fruitefull France! Most happy Land, happy and happy thrice! 
O perle of rich European bounds. O earthly Paradice— 


which is reprinted in Ortho-epia. He is also betrayed by the defiant 
air of the preface itself: 


And if there be any that will contradyct me concerning the 
kings roiall parson or his ancient ofspring and descent, to compare 
it to some base, poore and ignoble Family, he is lesse able to speake 
of the royal, high, ancient & noble families of Christendome, then 
frogs and rats are to discourse of the greatnes, height, essence, 
beautie and admirable operations of the Sunne. .. . 
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All these works, like the next, were published by I. Wolfe.1 Ortho- 
epia Gallica was entered on the 18th of December 1592; but its title, 
page bears the imprint 1593. Eliot tells us that the book was written 
in haste, and if the dialogues stand in the order in which they were 
written they must have been put together very rapidly, for in the 
Exchange chapter he refers to the ‘ great Carike.’ This must have been 
the Madre de Dios, the large Portuguese carack which Raleigh took 
on his 1592 expedition and brought home to Dartmouth, whither 
people came from all sides to view its magnificence—it was seven 
decks high, 165 feet long, and held 600 men. 

As both the Discovrses and the Ortho-epia are dedicated to Essex, 
the one in English, the other in suave Italian, it is to be presumed 
that Eliot was in some way, if only in his hopes, attached to that 
nobleman. After 1593 we hear no more of Iohn; and I like to think 
that there is something significant in the date, that he did not 
dwindle on doing hack translations or giving lessons in French. For it 
was in August of that year that Henry of Navarre became Henry IV 
of France. It is pleasanter to consider that Eliot took advantage of 
the temporary peace to move nearer to his beloved vineyards, the 
France he rhapsodises over in the Svrvay: 


As for the Ciuility of the people, I leaue that to the iudgment of 
the stranger that hath liued there. The fertility of the Country is 
almost incredible: the ayre is temperat euery where. For rampires 
and walles it hath the two seas: and likewise the mountaines called 
the Alpes towards Italie: and the Pyrenean mountaines towardes 
Spaine, beside it is exempt from all venimous, cruell and rauishing 
beastes, as Crocodyles, and other monstrous Serpents, which spoile 
the country of Egypt and diuers other partes of Africa. 


This supposition is strengthened by the fact that a book he promised 
never appeared: ‘a booke in Latine De Natura & Arte linguae 


1 Wolfe specialised in French items, and other translators who 
worked for him were E. Aggas, R. Ashley, and F. Marquino. Eliot 
may have written any of the extant pamphlets of these years, such as 
Newes lately come from France 1591; Newes out of France on the first of 
March 1592; A proposition of the princes . . . 1593; Credible reports from 
France May 1590, &c. 
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Gallicae, which you shall by Gods grace haue so speedily as I may, 
imprinted.’ 

What is given here is the second and third books of the Parlement 
of Pratlers. The first book and the preliminaries relate almost alto- 
gether to pedagogic questions, and are therefore not reprinted. Un- 
fortunately, Eliot himself omitted to attach names to the different 
speeches. After trying various methods of conveying the change of 
voice, I decided to add names myself and a few stage-directions, in 
order to give Eliot’s humour its best chance. The text, however, has 
not been paltered with; and all the purist need do is to discard my 
additions if he wishes the naked original. 

The result is a book the sprightly raciness of which none can deny: 
testament of an age when life meant so much that men could face 
death gaily, and when a sense of colour and character pervaded all, 
manvofaction and manvof-letters, so that every gallant is half a poet 
and every poet half a swasher. On this common ground of cour- 
ageous merriment they all meet; and there it is that Shakespeare and 
Eliot might have boused together and amused themselves with the 
chatter and febrile rages of Doll Tearsheet, and by their side some 
roaring Alsatian bravo and Robert Dudley himself have sat and 
laughed as comradely. This was before the days of ‘ literature.’ Style 
not having been invented, except in terms of the wit of highly arti- 
ficial court-groups, all self-expression related itself naturally to the 
simplicities of human experience, which we have now forgotten or, 
remembering, cannot formulate. There is one cry in the Pratlers 
which, though it is intended as a piece of minor irony, yet sums up 
splendidly the ardent and wondering impatience of the Elizabethan 
before life. It is when one cries: 


That, Is this the earth? 
Jobs 
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TO THE LEARNED PROFESSORS OF THE FRENCH 
TONGUE, IN THE FAMOUS CITIE OF LONDON, 
IO. ELIOT SANITA E GUADAGNO. 


5, | ESSIRES, what newes from Fraunce, can you tell? 
\¥} Still warres, warres. A heauie hearing truly: yet if you 
L! be in goodhealth, haue many schollers, get good store 
of Crowns, and drinke good wine, I doubt not but 
you shall do well, & I desire the good God of heauen 
to continue it so still. Haue they had a fruitful vintage 
in France this yere, or no? me thinks our Bourdeaux wines are very 
deare, and in good faith I am very sorie for it. But they will bee at a 
more reasonable reckoning, if these same loftie leaguers would once 
crouch & come to some good composition. A vengeance of the 
mutinous race of the demouorers, demogorgons, demi-diuels, who 
eat vp the poore populace of France. I pray the prince of Paradice to 
poure downe his peace priuily vpon them, that we may safelie fetch 
their deifying liquor, which dieth quickly our flegmaticke faces into 
a pure sanguine complexion. Surely for my part, Fraunce I loue 
well, French-men I hate not, and vnto you I sweare by S. Siobe cap 
de Gascongne, that I loue a cup of new Gascon or old Orleans wine, as 
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wel as the best French of you al: Which loue you must know was 
ingendered in the sweet soile of Fraunce, where I piaffed like a bon 
companion, with a steele at my girdle, till the Friars (a canker of the 
curssed Couent) fell to drawing of naked kniues, and kild indeed 
the good king Henrie of Fraunce, the more was the pittie. Since 
which time I retired my selfe among the merrie muses, and by the 
worke of my pen and inke, haue dzinkhornifistibulated a fantasticall 
Rapsody of dialogisme, to the end that I would not be found an idle 
drone among so many teachers and professors of noble languages, 
who are very busie dayly in deuising and setting forth new bookes, . 
and instructing our English gentlemen in this honorable cittie of 
London: but after the worthie example of the wise Philosopher 
Diogenes, who among the Syracusians seeing euery man bestir him- 
selfe, some to repaire walles, others to new furbish their armes, some 
sounding drums, others trumpets, some riding horses, others trayn- 
ing soldiors, and al in very great expedition of warre; least hee should 
seeme only idle amongst so many busie-bodies,. what doth he good 
folkes? what doth he? marie I shall tell you by and by, if you will 
giue me but a little leisure; In great vehemencie of spirit he tucketh 
vp his sleeues, girdeth close his gowne, chargeth on his shoulders his 
tunne, the imperiall pallace, and runneth vp to the toppe of a high 
mountaine nere the citie, where in all diligence hee begins to be- 
labour his roling citie, to set it going, to turne it, to ouerturne it, 
spurne it, bind it, wind it, twind it, throw it, ouerthrow it, tumble 
it, rumble it, iumble it, did ring it, swing it, fling it, ding it, made it 
leape, skip, hip, trip, thumpe, iumpe, shake, crake, quake, washt it, 
swasht it, dasht it, slasht it, naild it, traild it, tipt it, tapt it, rapt it, 
temperd it, tamperd it, hammerd it, hoopt it, knockt it, rockt it, 
rubd it, tugd it, lugd it, stopt it, vnstopt it, tied it fast, then losed it 
againe, rusht it, crusht it, brusht it, pusht it, charmd it, armd it, 
farmd it, set in on end, laid it along, harnest it, varnest it, burnisht 
it, furnisht it, stickte it full of feathers, caparrassond it, & rold it 
amaine from the steepe rocke to the low bottome, ouertakes it, takes 
it on his shoulder, mounts the hill, and turles it downe agayne with 
violence, staies it, plaies with it, and fetcheth it a mile from him. 
Whom when the Siracusians espied, what did they, I pray you? 
what might they imagine? what could they thinke? did they not laugh 
at the poore philosophers extreme paines? Go looke if you haue the 
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leisure: and do not blame me, if because I would not be found a 
loyterer in mine owne countrie, among so many vertuously occupied, 
I haue put my pen to paper: if I haue bene busie, labourd, sweat, 
dropt, studied, deuised, sought, bought, borrowed, turnd, trans- 
lated, mined, fined, refined, enterlined, glosed, composed, and taken 
intollerable toile to shew an easie entrance and introduction to my 
deare countrimen, in your curious and courtesan French tongue: to 
the end to aduance them as much as may bee, in the knowledge of 
all vertuous and noble qualities, to the which they are all naturally 
addicted. But I pray you be readie quickely to cauill at my booke, I 
beseech you heartily calumniate my doings with speede, I request 
you humbly controll my method as soone as you may, I earnestly 
entreat you hisse at mine inuentions, I desire you to peruse my peri- 
odicall punctuations, find fault with my pricks, nicks, and tricks, 
proue them not worth a pin, not a point, not a pish: argue me a 
fond, foolish, friuolous and phantasticall author, and persuade euery 
one that you meet, that my booke is a false, fained, slight, confused, 
absurd, barbarous, lame, vnperfect, single, vncertaine, childish peece 
of worke, and not able to teach, and why so? Forsooth because it is 
not your owne, but an Englishmans doing. Faile you not to do so, 
if you loue me, and would haue me dothe like for you anothertime. So 
with the gentle Beso las manos the Petite accollade, and with the Courtesan 
clip, clasping you fast by the buttockes, I pray the God Aesculapius 
patron of Phisitions, Mercurie the God of cunning, and Dis the father 
of French crownes, in santy long time to conserue your Signiories, 
that you may haue as faire a life in this world, as had the goodly and 
wise Philosopher Epictetus, who did nothing else all his life time but 
take his eases, and as a renowned poet sayth in your owne language: 

Saulter, dancer, faire les tours, 

Boire vin blanc & vermeil, 

Et ne rien faire tous les iours, 

Que conter escuz au soleil. 

Id est, 

Skip and dance, trip on toe, 

Drinking White and claret-wine: 

And naught every day did doe, 

But tell crownes and bags of coyne. 
I greet you all, gentle doctors of Gaule, Adieu. 
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THE VPRISING IN THE MORNING 


10HN: What boy, slepest thou villain? vp vp: I shall vvake thee 
by and by vvith a good cudgell. 

BOY: I rise sir. 

10HN: What a clocke is it? 

BOY: It is six a clocke. 

IOHN: Giue me my greene veluet breeches. 

Boy: Which? 

IOHN: It is all one, my round red sattin ones. Giue me a cleane 
shirt first. 

Boy: Stay sir, till I aire it at the fire. 

IOHN: Brush vvell my hat and my cloke. Make cleane my shooes. 
Reach me my blacke’Sattin doublet, for I vvill vveare it vvith my 
crimson veluet venitians. 

Boy: There be your breeches, your doublet, and your shirt, sir. 

IOHN: Thou hast brought me a smocke villaine, thou knowest 
not what thou doest. 

Boy: Pardon me sir if it please you, I am deceiued, it is my mis- 
tresse smocke. 
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I0HN: VVretchlesse boy thou wilt make me smell of the smocke 
all to day and to morrow. 

Boy: There is your shirt sir. 

IOHN. VVhere be my netherstocks? VVhere be my shooes? 

Boy: There they are sir. V Vill you weare your single-soled shooes 
to day? 

IOHN: No, no, I vvill vveare my shooes of double and three soles. 
VVhat wether is it abroad? 

BOY: It is very faire vvether. 

I0HN: Giue me then my pumpes and my pantofles: but where are 
my sockes? 

Boy: I go to seeke them. 

IOHN: Go fetch me the shooinghorne. I haue hurt my foot, I must 
go slip-shood. V Vhere hast thou layd my girdle and my garters? 

Boy: There they are in the window behind the looking glasse. 

I0HN: Helpe me to tie my points. Bring a bason of faire vvater to 
vvash my hands, face and mine eyes. The towell to drie my hands. 

Boy: Here sir, there is one. 

1OHN: Now that I am drest, I am redie to go to breake-fast. 
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TO SALUTE MEN 


IOHN (passing down the street): Good morrow to you all my maisters. 
Goodday and goodyeare to you signior Claudius. Godnight and a 
thousand to euery body. God giue you goodmorrow Gossip. Good- 
morrow goodmorrow Scholefellow. I giue you againe foureteene 
goodmorrowes for foure, and for fiue fiftie. God-morrow to your 
excellencie. How doth my Lord the Prince of Condy, vvith madame 
the Princesse? How doth my Lord the Duke of Nemours, with my 
Lady the Duchesse feele themselues? Mounsieur the Marquis of 
Saleuce with Madame the Marquise are they in good health? My 
Lord the Count Soissons, vvith my Lady the Countesse, are they 
vvell2 Monsieur Martiall D’anuille and his brother Lord Steward 
of the Prouince of Lions, haue them heartily commended to your 
most renowned excellencie. And how do you seignior Nicholas? 
How goeth the vvorld with you? How is it vvith you? 

NICH: I do very vvell, God be thanked, and you? 

IOHN: I feele my selfe sicke in my purse, lustie of body, and readie 
to go to breakefast. How doth your body? 

NICH: I am all gallant and lustie now, sauing that I haue had a fit 
of an Ague, vvhich hath puld me downe. 
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IOHN: Courage, courage, man, you shall do vvell by Gods grace. 
I am readie to do you a pleasure. (To Claudius, who joins them) And 
you, are you lustie man? 

CLAup: I am in a pecke of troubles. As you see. As whole as a 
rotten fish. I am glad truly to see you in good health. 

IOHN: I thanke you most heartily. 

NICH: I thanke you with all my soule. 

10HN: I thanke you a thousand times. 

cLAuD: All your friends are they vvell? 

IOHN: They are all very vvell, vvith all their little barnes and 
kinred. 

cLaup: IfI may do any thing for you commaund me freely. 

10HN: I thanke you sir. I am yours, I am at your gentle com 
mandement and seruice. 

cLaup: And [ at yours truly. Come to the Court, I vvill do you 
the greatest credit that I may possibly. 

IOHN: I shall be sprinckled with the Court holy-water, that is to 
say, I shall haue a deluge of ceremonies, but as many apes tailes as 
dinners and breakefasts. (Claudius goes.) 

NicH: Emptie tunnes make more noyse then full vessels. 

I0HN: To foolish vvords stopt eares. 
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THE WALKING 


1OHN: Let us go walke. 

nicH: I vvill breake my faste before I go a step out of doores. 

IOHN: Come, come, vve vvill go to breakefast when we come 
againe. 

nicu: Not I, I vvill eate a morsell of bread and drinke a little 
vvine, then haue vvith you vvhether you vvill. 

IOHN: You should breakefast before you be vp. 

NICH: That vvere a new guise. 

IOHN: Not so, many London mistresses do so, and vvhen they haue 
vvell broken their fast, lay themselues downe againe to take a nap 
vpon it. 

NICH: Thinke you that I had marked their manner therein? 

IOHN: I can not tell. 

NICH: Go go, the Dill take you, you are a scoffer, you are a 
frumper, you are a hedgehogge for all sawce. 

10HN: To tell you the troth, it is to be feared that such woemen 
vvill plant hornes on their husbands foreheads if they looke not vnto 
them well. 
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NICH: VVhere haue you seene one cuckold alone among a thou- 
sand men? 

IOHN: Neuer one alone but one hundred. 

NIcH: Where I prey you? 

IOHN: In this microcosme of hornes and cuckolds. 

NICH: Oxen haue hornes and calues cornets. 

IOHN: You are a clarke, I perceiue vvell, but to the purpose, 
where shall we go fetch our walke? 

NICH: To Tower-hill. To saint Georges fields beyond the water. 
To the Custome-house, to enter the lading of a ship. To a village to 
eate some creame. To Pauls churchyard to buy a new booke. To 
the Court, to White-hall. To the Tennis-court in Blacke-friers. To 
the hunting of a Stagge. To the Exchecker office. To V Vestminster 
hall to talke vvith an Attornie, to take counsell of a Counseller. To 
the Sarasens head to deliuer a letter. To the prison of Newgate, to 
giue almes to the poore prisoners for Gods sake. To the Exchange, 
to heare the newes out of France. 

IOHN: VVhere shall I finde you about twelue a clocke? 

NICH: I wvill be below in the Change, either vvalking among the 
Italians, or troking vvith the French, or pratling amongst our Eng’ 
lish, or carroussing vvith the Flemings at the Cardinals hat: And if 
I be not in these places, you shall finde me aboue in the Pawne, 
deuising vvith the faire Semsters. 

IOHN: Farewell then, till by and by. 

NicH: Till we meet, Adieu. 
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THE EXCHANGE 


Englishman. God morrow to you all my maisters. 
Castilian. Buenos dias ayan vuestras mercedes. 
Portugois.  Sennores hablemos todos buen Cristiano. 
Italian. Buon Giorno e buon anno Signori. 
French. Ie n’entends pas Latin, monsieur. 


IOHN: Can you not speake French? 

MERCHANT: I can a little, sir. 

IOHN: V Vhat newes in Fraunce? 

MERCHANT: None that I can tell, still vvarre, vvarre. 

IOHN: VVhat bruit in the vvorld. 

MERCHANT: I heare nothing at all. 

IOHN: Know you no newes? VVhat say they from Barbarie, 
Italie, from Spaine, and Turkie? Is there no good newes? 

MERCHANT: They talke of the great Carricke vvhich our English 
tooke the other day of the Spaniards, comming from the East Indies. 

IOHN: Can you tell me wvhen the ships shall set saile towards 
Moscouie? 

MEN (passing): The Embassador is he departed towards Constan- 
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tinople? Is the Fleete returned from Bourdis? You heare no newes of 
the Tripoly and Xanthe ships? 

I0HN: V Vhere dwelleth the ordinarie post to Calis, to Bruges, to 
Antuerpe? 

MERCHANT: He dwelleth in the Iewrie. 

IOHN: At what signe? 

MERCHANT: At the white Lyon, at the grenning Iackanapes. 

IOHN: Is it not right ouer against the Vnicorne? 

MERCHANT: It is a little further, on this side the Goat and the red 
horse, iust ouer against the blacke Bull, neere the Dogs head in the 
pot. 
I0HN: How shall I doe to deliuer him a packet of letters? 

MERCHANT: You shall find him vpon the Exchange about halfe 
an hower after eleuen a clocke. 

IOHN: But vvhen vwvill he depart, can you tell? 

MERCHANT: He vvill embarke peraduenture wvith the first tide. 

10HN: VVhere is the vvind? 

MERCHANT: It is in the South. It is against him then, it vvas 
this morning North North-east. 

MAN: I wvant fortie blockes of tinne of Cornewall, to send into 
Barbarie, and two hundred broad Cloathes to send to a Focquer 
merchant of Germany. 

MERCHANT: Here is an English merchant, vvho vvill furnish you 
very vvell, 

IOHN: Signior Paulo vvhat commodities bringeth this Gallion 
from Venice? 

PAULO: His lading is of oyles, of vvines, of silkes and veluets. 

IOHN: Is there no Oranges, Lemmons, Cytrons, Figges, and raisins? 

PAULO: All that commeth from Spaine, not from Italie. 

MAN: V Vill you sell me ten tunnes of Muscadine for terme? 

PAULO: I had rather haue giuen them away at Palermo. 

A MERCHANT: VVhen shall I be payd for the oyles that you had 
of me last? 

TRADER: After Easter, if you can haue the patience. 

MERCHANT: Cancaro madonna stiamo fresci. 

jew: Argent, argent, or gage, or I vvill make you go to cage. I 
vnderstand not your language. 

A MERCHANT: There is a faire letter of Attornie. 
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jew: I demaund pledge, baile, readie monie, no obligation. 

MERCHANT: There is then your money, count it, there be faire 
Angels. 

Jew: This seemes to me a Demon, that is clipt. For how much 
giue you me this clipt Angell? 

MERCHANT: For two little deuils. 

jew: The Deuill take the Deuill. I will none of them. 

MERCHANT: There is another peece of Gold. 

JEw: Itis not vvaight. This Souueraigne is saudred. These Spanish 
reals are not good mettall. For how much pay you me this Portegue? 

MERCHANT: For two spanish gentlewomen. 

jew: For how much this French Crowne? 

MERCHANT: For two sheilds. 

JEW: It is to light by six graines. For how much this Rose noble? 

MERCHANT: For two villains. 

JEw: It is of base Gold. For how much this double Ducate. 

MERCHANT: For two simple baronries. 

jew: For how much this bald pate? 

MERCHANT: For two Henrie long beards. 

Jew: It seemes to lacke waight. It is to light. It is not to be put 
away. It is false. 

MERCHANT: I haue not falsified it, I vvould that the eares of the 
coyner who hath falsified them vvere nayled to this pillar. 

ANOTHER: Change me these light peeces. 

jew: I vvill none of these small monies. 

MERCHANT: You are very curious in receiuing of monie. There is 
other siluer. Let me haue a quittance of your hand. 

jew: There it is. I am payd now. 

MERCHANT: Farewell. 
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IOHN: Let vs go aboue to buy some thing of these fayre maidens. 

GIRL: VVhat seeke you sir? 

ANOTHER: Come here my friend: see here fine ruffes, falling bands, 
handkerchers, sockes, coiffes, and cuffes, vvrought vvith golde and 
siluer. 

ANOTHER: Haue I nothing which likes you? I vvill vse you wvell. 

ANOTHER: VVould you haue any fine Holland? Any Cambricke, 
I haue very fine, and of all prices. 

IOHN: Harke my loue vvill you take a pint of vine?“ 

GIRL: Thanks sir, not now. 

PRENTICE: Fine Venice Glasses, French garters, Spanish gloues, 
sweet, Flanders kniues, fine Silke stockes of Italie. 

GIRL: VVhat vvant you Gentlewoman? what lacke ye? 

WOMAN: Shew me a Peach colourd Netherstocke. 

GIRL: There is a very fine hose, the price is an Angell, at word. 

woman: Will you take a noble? 

GIRL: I cannot truly. There is a paire of incarnate, take them for 
eight shillings. 
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WOMAN: You are too deare. 

HATTER: V Vill you see a good hat sir? Lacke you a good hat or a 
cap? 

roan I seeke for a Beuer. 

HATTER: There is one vvhich vwvill fit you iust, vvith the feather. 

IOHN: I vveare no plume. 

HATTER: It becommeth you very vvell. 

IOHN: It is too large and too great for me. 

HATTER: It is after the Babilonian fashion, and the feather after the 
> Polonian slant. It is all the fashion now a daies. 

IOHN: Shew me another after the French fashion, vvith a flat 
crowne. 

HATTER: Will you see one of Spanish wooll? with a Cypres band, 
pinkt with taffetas, and finely trimde on the new cut. 

IOHN: Let me see it. Let vs come to a price. 

HATTER: The price is reasonable: giue be a bald-pate. 

10HN: Hold your hand, you shall haue neither more nor lesse. 
Take you any double Ducates? Come, I will pay you in Portegues, 
or in Jacke an Apes pence. 

PRENTICES: Hem! ho: heare yee? 

GIRL: Come hither, buy something of me, Northren man. 

MAN: Ah my loue, I haue not money inough to bestow. 

PRENTICE: You sir, what vvant ye? 

MAN: Is there no high shooes here abouts? 

PRENTICE: Come here my friend: heres a paire which will fit you 
iust. 

PANDAR: Will you buy a prettie wench to carrie into the North 
with you? 

MAN: By my troth I no. 

PRENTICE: What lackest thou welch boy? 

MAN: Thou liedst, I am a Pilchard. 

GIRL: Wallon, you honest man of Wales, buy something of 
me. 

PASSER: Softe and faire gallant. 

MAN: Soft and faire French Pig. 

PASSER: You anger my Lords of the Parlement. 

PRENTICE: What want ye sir? 

GIRL: What would you buy mistresse? 
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PRENTICES: What lackest thou fellow? What will it please you to 
buy Gentleman? What seeke you honest man? Come hither: come to 
me. I will sell you a peni-worth. 

IOHN: I want nothing. I will buy nothing. I seeke nothing. I will 
haue nothing of you. I staie here for one. I walke here for my pleasure. 
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THE DRUNKEN MENS BANKET 


IOHN: Ho that I am glad! we must laugh and be mery. Let vs 
make good cheare. Let vs cast away care. (Bustling about) Come 
make a good fire. Wash the glasses. Hunt out the dogs. Cut bread 
for the potage. Set abroach a new pipe of Wine. Set packing the 
poore. Giue them that they would haue. Set some chaires. Laie the 
cloth. Couer the Table. Turne the spit. Bring cleane napkins. Baste 
the rost meate. Is the dinner readie? See our guestes vvhere they come. 
Sir you come looked for. In good time. 

NICH: Yea: but I plaid the villaine: for I was bidden to dinner, and 
not to make you staie for me. 

IOHN: Be ye all the verie velcome maisters. Come neere, if it please 
you mistresse, sister, Aunte, Granmother, my Neece. Come in, come 
in. Heres much ado with these wiues: welcome trulie. Couzen come 
in for Gods sake. Why haue ye not brought my litle couzin with 
you? Sister shew them the way, the other will follow you. 

IANE: Do not push me for I am with childe. 

NICH: Tib, Iane, Sib, reach your vncle here a basin of water, and 
a towell. Lets wash all togither. 
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10HN: Come to Table maisters. Sit downe my magnificent Da- 
moisels. O litle  boye saie vs grace. 

_ Boy: God giue vs of his grace: 
And in his Paradice a place. 

I0HN: Draw your Kniues. Helpe that Gentlewoman. Set there the 

Venizon pastie. 
 IANE: What are these pasties of? 

IOHN: This is of Stags Hesh. This is of a Doe: and that as I thinke 
is a venison of a vwvilde boare. There, there, begin where it shall 
please you. Ye see our cheare. Welcome all. Bring the rost. This 
piece of beefe is raw. Take it away. Why bring ye nothing else out of 
the kitchin? Ye make vs staie well here. Help your selues in the mean 
time. Cut vp this Hare. Eate of this Turkie Cocke. Open the lid of 
that Pigeonpie. Cut of that shoulder of mutton. Dismember that 
Capon. Be doing vvith these Rabbets. Set in order on the table the 
Hens, Partridges, Conies, Cranes, Feasants, Larkes, and Wood- 
cockes. 

IANE: What sause shall vve haue for these dishes? 

IOHN: There is Orenges, Citrons, and Oliues kept in pickle. 

SERUANT: What shall vve do vvith these great birds, the Goose, 
the Swan, and the Peacock? There is no more place to set them in. 

I0HN: Shew them onely and carrie them backe to the kitchin. 

NICH: What a Peacock? Where is Quintus Hortensius who did 
loue it so vvell? 

STEVEN: Cut me a bit or two of this gammon, to the end that I 
drinke more couragiously this first glasse. O the braue gammon of 
bacon! wvhere is it? Tis inuisible. I see it not. Tis a Moguntine gam- 
mon. 

IANE: Reach hether the dish with Oliues: I saw a man who did 
swalow down these Oliue-stones, as an Estridge doth iron. 

10HN: Now I drinke to you all, and be ye the verie well welcome. 
Where are our Christall glasses? Will you drinke after the Greekes 
guise in this great goblet? 

NicH: I wvill drinke after the French fashion in this glasse. 

STEVEN: And I after the English maner out of this siluer cup. 

IANE: Bring me a litle beere in this Samian viole: The wvhich I 
take to be verie good this hote wveather, to refresh the bodie. 

IOHN: Of vvhat beere then? 
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IANE: Of the smallest that is: for the strong make the vvit dull, 

eauie and grosse, and do feede the bodie too fat. 

STEUEN: Powre this cup full. To you cousin Geneuesa. 

IOHN: This damsell is shamefast. Shee brides it. 

GEN: No displeasure to you sir, I drinke to you. 

STEUEN: I will pledge you here. 

SERUANT: What vvine pleaseth it you to drinke sir? Will you 
drinke Gascon vvine? 

nicH: Whence comes this so bloodie and blacke vvine? 

IOHN: Tis Orleans vvine. I would rather drinke of this small vvine 
of Rochell. 

NICH: Thers verie good claret: vvhich turnes the vvind mill neare 
it. 

STEVEN: What vvine drinke ye cousin? 

GEN: A sack of Spaine: which wets well, and washeth the braine. 

STEUEN: I had rather drinke a cup of Rhenish wine: for it make a 
man speake Latin fine. 

NicH: Thers nothing more greeuous then to die for thirst in a 
banquet. 

IOHN: Some vvine here ho! vvhen I was at Rome, I dranke of 
most excellent vvines in the Cardinall Caraffaes Celler. I dranke 
Romanesco, Greco, lachryma Christi: sweete wine, sharpe, milde, and 
greene, for I vvas verie familier with his yeoman of Celler. 

NICH: Muscadine liketh me verie vvell. 

STEUEN: So doth it our English dames also. 

WILL: This wine begins to wane, to be sowre, and waxe mustie. 

IOHN: The vvine of Spaine and Italie beare vvell their vvater, and 
vvill keepe vvell beside. 

GEN: Poure me my glasse halfe full of water. 

STEUEN: You christen your wine, and make it a good Christian, 

IANE: Thats not done amisse. 

IOHN: You marre the wine, putting too much water in: I will not 
drinke with you. I loue it vvhen it is simple, pure, and neat, not 
brewed, as they do in many parts of the vvorld, to make of one tun 
tvvo. 

WILL: That is a small matter. 

10OHN: Worse do the vintners of London, who put in lime, brim- 
stone, honie, allume, and other more beastly things to be spoken, and 
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nothing is more hurtfull to mens bodies, whome men ought to 
chastise publikely as theeues and murtherers: for thence proceed 
infinit maladies, and specially the goutes. Maisters ye eat nothing, I 
pray you drinke and pledge me a carouse. 

NICH: Lets drink ho: truly tis to day a faire weather to drinke in, 
so is it euery day. 

I0HN: Drinke we, I drinke to you with all my heart, and be yee 
the very well welcome. Feare not least vvine and victuals faile here: 
for when the heauen should be of brasse, and the earth yron, yet wine 
should not want vs, were it for seuen, yea for eight yeares, A longer 
time then the famine lasted in Egypt ywis. 

IANE: Let vs drinke then together by good accord in charitie. 

STEUEN: I am yours, You are mine. 

GEN: I drinke to you, you shall pledge me, if you please. 

WILL: Hem, ha-hem. 

NICH: It is good and very fresh, as you vvould say, in the beginning 
of the second degree: To euery one tis not allowed to drinke so good. 

IOHN: To euery one tis not graunted to dwell at Corinthum. 

STEVEN: In wine is truth, that is to say, In vvine is truth. 

IOHN: Harke my friend, I vvill tell thee a thing in thine eare, tell 
no body if thou loue me, it shall rest secret betweene vs two: it is, 
that I find the vvine better and more pleasant to my tast then I vvas 
vvoont: more then I vvas wont I feare the meeting of a bad cup of 
vvine, and to tell you the plaine truth, the odour of vvine how much 
more it is delicious, smirking and surpassing, by so much more 
celestiall and delicate is it then oile. 

STEUEN: That is spoken like a man of learning. 

10HN: I wvill tell other stories. Tarry a little that I deduce a dram 
out of this bottell: Lo here my very and sole Helicon. See here my 
Fountaine Caballine. This is mine onely Enthusiasmos. 

NICH: Here drinking, I deliberate, I discourse, I resolue and con- 
clude. After the conclusion, I laugh, I vvrite, I compose, I drinke. 

IOHN: Ennius, the father of Latine Poets, drinking did write, 
writing did drinke. 

nicH: Aeschylus (if you giue credit to Plutarchus in his bankets) 
did drinke composing, did compose drinking. 

STEVEN: Homer neuer wrot fasting. 

NICH: Cato neuer tooke pen in hand, but after drinking. To the 
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end that you say not that I liue without example of men laudable and 
best accounted of. 

10HN: Is there any one that will dispute with me of these intricat 
problems of thirst and drinking: I haue no lesse studied Magicke, 
Negromancie, Alchimie, the Caballisticke science and Geomancie, 
then the Philosophie of Hermes Trismegistus. 

IANE: These are high matters, and profound sciences. 

10HN: By our holy Lady, we must be merrie: Draw, bring boy, 
fill wine, ho diuell, poure, I vvill drinke for my part more then fiue 
and twentie or thirtie three tuns, before that I die. 

NICH: Is there no more vvine? we are then aground, and in the 
deserts of Arabia. 

IOHN: Tis vvhot. O how drie I am: As a land wvithout vvater. 

IANE: I beleeue that none of you drinkers doubt of it. 

STEUEN: Is there good store of vvines in Gascony this yeare? 

IOHN: I hope then that we Englishmen shall find infallible 
remedies against all alterations and thirsts. 

NicH: I drinke to ye all. You seeme to me true Christians: for I 
drinke not to these dogs the Turkes, Mahometains, I denie and re- 
nounce them for villains. 

IANE: The reason vvhy? 

nicH: I wvill tell you how these diuell Turks are accursed to 
drinke no drop of vvine. If no other mischiefe vvere in the Alcoran 
of Mahound, yet vvould I neuer be of his lavv. 

IOHN: VVorthie of eternall memorie and euerlasting praise vvas 
the holy man Noe (to vvhom wve are bounden and greatly beholding 
for that he planted the vine, vvhence Alovveth this Angelicall, de- 
licious, celestiall, ioious, deifying liquor. The poore man vvas 
deceiued in drinking it, for he knew not the vertue and power 
thereof.) Haue you vnderstood me all this while? 

NICH: Drinke then a good draught without vwvater, for if ye 
beleeue it not, here is a fig for my Godson. 

IOHN: Where are these diuell Greekes, vvho in Alexanders daies 
were renowned drinkers? O the poore goblins are dead. 

NICH: We read that these fine Italian demons haue drunke vvell 
heretofore: and especially in Iulius Cesars time, vvhen they made 
their horses, mules, and mares drinke carousse. 

IOHN: I am, beleeue me a good fellow and a boon companion. 
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NICH: I loue to drinke neat, and I eat willingly salt meat, and 
moreouer I loue to drinke of the best, so doth euery honest man ywis. 

STEUEN: Neuer noble man hateth the good wine. 

IOHN: Drinke we, drinke we then, as do the camels and drome- 
daries in the Carauana, drinking for the thirst past, for the thirst 
present, and for the thirst to come. 

STEUEN: So dranke Hercules. 

NICH: Truce of thirst, league of hunger. 

IOHN: I am no more angrie I thanke God and you. I am gay as a 
Papingeay, perke as a sparhawke, merrie as a butterflie. 

NICH: Truly it is vvritten by your goodly Euripides, and Silenus 
the famous carowser speakes it. 

Mad is the man, and starke out of his wit: 
Who drinks carrouse, and laugheth not a whit. 

IOHN: Considering that it is a great while since I was a scholler in 
Apollos schoole, and drank my fill of fount Caballine, among the 
merrie Muses, since that time I find this nectar diuine, this vvine 
precious, this muscadel delicate. 

IANE: Gossip faire and softly, you rage in your quicke swallowing. 

I0HN: The dill take me, thou hast not found thy little sippers of 
London, wvho drinke but out of one pipe. 

IANE: You haue a good throat to swallow downe. 

nicu: O fellow mine, ifI could mount vp as wvell as I can poure 
downe, I should already be aboue the sphere of the Moone with 
Empedocles. 

IOHN: But I know not wvhat the diuell this means. This vvine is 
so good and pleasant. The more I drinke, the more thirst I haue. I 
beleeue the shadow of these cups, doth engender drie mouthes, as the 
moone doth merrigalds. 

IANE: This Liuerots head is good for those that haue the gout. 

STEUEN: VVe shall eate few greene geese this yeare. 

NicH: I had broke my fast vvell: but therefore vvill I eat neuer the 
lesse. For I haue a stomacke paued and hollow as saint Benets 
boote. 

IANE: Ha my friend, giue me some pigge. 

NicH: Diabolo, theres no more liquor, I renounce my life, I die for 
thirst. 

IOHN: Draw, giue here, turne, broile, poure to me vvithout 
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vvater: so my friends, firke me this glasse finely. Ha false feuer wvilt 
thou not packe hence? 

IANE: By my fe Gossip I cannot enter into my bets. 

IOHN: You are acold. my loue. I marry, lets speake of drinking. I 
drinke not but at my houres, as doth the Popes mule. I haue great 
thirst. 

NicH: VVhich wvas first, thirst or drinking? 

IOHN: Drinking. For Privatio presupponit babitum. I am a clerke, I 
tell you, Foecundi calices quem non fecere disertum. 

NICH: Lets sing, lets drinke, lets poure it in, vvhere is my tonnell? 

STEUEN: VVhat? I drinke but by a letter of Attornie. 

NICH: VVet you to drie, or drie you to vvet? 

STEUEN: By my fay I vnderstand not the Rhetoricke. With the 
pratticque I helpe myselfe a little. 

IOHN: Courage, I wvet, I moisten, I drinke, and all for feare to die. 

NICH: Drinke alvvayes, you shall neuer die. 

I0HN: If I drinke not, I am dead. 

STEUEN: For conclusion of mine oration, I wvill say vnto you, 
that as for me, I thinke I am descended of some rich king or prince 
in old time, For you neuer saw man, vvho had a greater desire to be a 
king, and rich, then my selfe, to the end to make good cheare, to take 
no pains at all, to care for nothing, and to enrich my friends & all 
honest and learned men. 

WILL: VVe haue drinke ynough for one time. 

IOHN: Go to, go to, make a long arme, feare not the Lumbards bit. 

WILL: VVe haue done wvell for once truly. 

NICH: You haue made a very sumptuous banquet. 

IOHN: Ye haue not toucht these rosted capons. Eat you not of a 
young phesant Gentlemen? Granmother do you not loue this Lyu- 
rots head? VVhat shall vve do wvith these yoong Pigeons. These 
young sucking Rabbets are not the vvorst meat. Tast of this young 
Storke. I beleeue these quailes and quailchicks stand against your 
stomacke. No body wvill carue up these Partridges, I would they 
were in the fields and forrests againe. Set here this Sturgion: open this 
Salmon pie. Tast these fride gogions. This sea-crafish, is a most 
daintie dish. 

wiLL: Ah! fish and flesh at one table. The sea shall mix it selfe 
with the land, the phisitions forbid it. 
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NICH: Nay, the phisitions vvill haue it so. 

WILL: I am deceaued, I should say that phisicke forbids it, and 
not the phisitions. 

NICH: For my part I wvill speake of fish, I vvill eat none. 

IOHN: Take away, ho: and bring the fruit. 

STEVEN: Thers a maruellous varietie in the nature of countries. 
India (sayth Virgill) sends yuorie, and the Sabeans their encens. 

GEN: Thers a Peach. 

IANE: See here truly fine apples and delicat peares. 

IOHN: Maisters make good cheare, and be merrie and frolicke. 
Serue your selues, for I serue no body. 

STEUEN: Lets haue some cheese. 

GEN: I must eat a little cheese. 

IOHN: There is very good. 

NICH: This is mares cheese. 

IOHN: It is the milke of a Phrigian or Sicilian shee-asse. 

WILL: This cheese, although it be of England, is full of eies and 
vvormes. 

STEUEN: It shall be good for Flemings then. 

nicH: This Parmesan is vvell gathered, and fresher then that 
Holland cheese which is full of eies also. 

IOHN: Tis not cheese of Parma, but of Placentia. 

nicu: O that this cheese makes me haue a good appetit to drinke. 

STEUEN: Lets drinke then to gaine the pardons. 

IOHN: Maisters if I had bene sure of your comming: 

NICH: You haue bene at too much cost. 

IOHN: The best is, that you be all the very well welcome, and I 
thanke you that you haue taken the pains to come and see me. Come 
take away the table: bring here an ewer full of cleane water: doth it 
please you to wash gentles? Blest be the good God of heauen for his 
graces. Much good to you all masters. 

NICH: Lets haue cards and dice to disport our selues here an houre 
or two by the fire side. 
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PASTIMES 


IOHN: Are you disposed to be merrie and sport the time away 
alittle? ‘ 

nicH: What sirs! are you all asleepe? 

STEUEN: Let vs go to some game. 

WILL: Lets go vvalke. 

NICH: Tis fine vvalking indeed, the streets are so foule and filthie. 

IOHN: O what fine vvether it is to studie neere the fire side on a 
paire of new cards. 

GEN: I had thought you would haue sayd on some new booke. 

IOHN: I say, on a new paire of cards. 

NICH: Lets rather go to tables. 

WILL: I could neuer yet play at tables. 

STEUEN: Lets to dice. 

WILL: I cannot dice it neither. 

IOHN: Lets play at draughts, or at chests then. 

WILL: No: but wve wvill play at cards. 

I0HN: At cards, be it. 

STEUEN: At all plaies, theres but the hazard. 
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WILL: I dare not play vvith you, Tripit-taintie, you are a little too 
craftie a companion. 

NICH: You are a fretter, a vvrangler, a brangler, a foulemouthed 
villain, and for nothing you will take exceptions, and quarrell. 

WILL: You teare, you sweare, you forsweare. 

NICH: Thou arta prating rascall, and liest in thy throat in saying 
so. I play fairer play then thou doest. 

WILL: By your sleue yet we vvill none of your companie: For you 
haue an ill report. 

NICH: For vvhat? 

WILL: To be a cornifler, a coozener, they say to, that you carrie 
alwaies with you a bung card in your pocket to coosen simple 
companions. 

nicu: Whosoeuer shall say so, lies in his throat. 

WILL: Farewell my friend, I would be loath to play in thy com- 
am for thou doest nothing but picke quarrels and vvrangle. (Goes 


wicu: Whiff, my friend, my man is Auced away. 

STEVEN: What a companion? You haue sent him away with a 
flea in his eare. 

1oHN: Well, shall we too it now? 

NICH: But thou Lancelot, so soone as thou hast gotten sixpence, 
you do give them ouer, with whom you play. 

STEVEN: That is rather to deceaue and mocke, then to play. 

NICH: You say true indeed: For if I loose once sixpence, I am tied 
by the foote till the Cow come home. 

10HN: Let vs sit downe then as vve were vvont to do, crosse- 
legged, ho. 

LANCE: Geue me this chaire, to the end I may loose at more ease. 

10HN: Shuffle the cards. Cut, He shall deale vvho lifts the highest 
card. 

nicu: I shall deale. 

STEVEN: Lets play at Primero. 

NicH: No, no, we will play at Spanish triumph. 

STEVEN: Fie vpon it, tis euerie common alehouse game in England. 

toun: At Sant then. 

wicu: No, for Gods sake, vve will play at the Lance-knights game. 

10HN: Well tis done, cut the cards. 
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NICH: Steuen you cut at the boung card. 

STEUEN: I know not what it means truly. 

IOHN: Theres for thee Antonie, a dame without blame. 

NicH: I haue a king without a kingdome. 

ANTONIE: Looke this is mine owne. 

IOHN: What, maister knaue of clubs, you are vvelcome. 

GEN: Will you vvin me six pence? 

STEUEN: Here is a ten, a nine, an ace, the foure of spades, the 
three of pickes, the two of harts. 

NICH: A plague of the cards, I shal not turne vp one of these cards. 
1oHN: I thinke that there is no more kings or queenes in the decke. 
STEUEN: O heres the brother of Robin Hood come. 

IOHN: You haue lost the game. Come six pence for me. 
STEUEN: Come a shilling to me. 

LANCE: Ile lay a wager, if I had a hundred crownes in my pursse, 
I should set them packing to day at play. 

1OHN: Leaue thy prating, if thou vvilt play, stake. 

LANCE: I know if I had a kingdome, I should loose it now. 
IOHN: Play no more then. 

LANCE: Yet must I needs play. 

STEUEN: Deale the cards with a plague. 

LANCE: What a vengeance, I shall loose as much to day, as the 
Lord maior is vvorth. 

STEVEN: Theres an eight for you. 

LANCE: I will lay on this eights head, eight crowns. I will then cast 
vp the cards. 

IOHN: Play but six onely, and I will hold them. 

NICH: Play then. 

STEVEN: Take a card for your selfe. 

NICH: Thou hast a fiue. 

STEUEN: Play faire play and be hangd, looke not on the bottom 


card. 


10HN: Whats this in the name of God? 

GEN: God wvas neuer plaier at cards. 

STEUEN: O fortune happie now be luckie. One fiue fingers now, 
to get me fiue crowns. Here tis by God. 

NICH: This is mine. 

STEUEN: Let my monie alone companion. 
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NICH: And why? 

STEUEN: Go to, go to, I say. Sblood, you shall haue none of my 
monie. 

NICH: And wherefore? 

STEUEN: Therefore, I say. 

nicH: I will be iudged. Say companion, hath he playd faire play? 

10HN: I thinke so surely. 

STEUEN: Did not he take the bottom card? 

NicH: I wvill be iudged by him. 

10HN: No truly: he hath woon the monie, and you haue lost it. 

STEUEN: Take it then. These cards are marked on the backs, 
Thou knowest them all. 

NicH: The greatest part of them truly, I know by the faces vvhen 
I looke vpon them. 

STEUEN: Peraduenture also by the backs. 

nicH: I vvill cast these cards into the fire. 

STEUEN: They shall loose me no more monie. 

GEN: VVhat haue you lost all at one cut of cards? 

STEUEN: Tis no matter, I will play no more at cards. I haue lost 
inough for one sitting. 
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DICING 


NICH: Lets go to a dicing house to hazard euery man his crowne. 
STEUEN: I haue but halfe a crowne to loose. 

I0HN: If I thought to loose, I would not play a farthing. 
NICH: Giue vs dice here. 

MAN: Here are the oxen, the little bones. 

STEUEN: Lets play at Gresko. 

NicH: I vvill play at passage, or at hazard. 

IOHN: What set you companion? 

STEUEN: But this one Kar-de-Kew. 

NicH: I haue woon it. 

STEUEN: What, what, we play not yet a good. 

NICH: I haue vvoon it, and I wvill haue it. 

STEVEN: You shall not carry away my Kar-de-Kew, so 
NICH: Why so? 

STEUEN: Because I haue lost it but by one ace only. 


NICH: One ace is ynough to loose. One ace only, lost S. Martin 
his cloke. 
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STEUEN: By God you shall pay me for all that. Thers another 
matter in it. 

NICH: And vvhat? 

STEUEN: You are a cogger of dice. These dice are horned, they are 
false. They are full of quick-siluer, or gold within. What a villainous 
theefe art thou? 

IOHN: VVhat a rogue is this? 

STEVEN: Art not thou a rascall, to coosen men in this maner. See 
me these dice run low. 

10HN: They are highmen, and cut by-ace fashion. You are a 
coosening mate. 

STEUEN: Go to the Gallowes. Be gone fellow fellon, or I will stob 
thee thorow the hand with my poignard. 

IOHN: Come no more here, if thou wilt beleeue me, with thy bar- 
Kateratreas. 

STEUEN: Go walke to the gallowes. 
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THE TENISE-PLAY 


10HN: Shall we play a set at tenise you and I? 

NICH: Lets go to the great Bracke at White-hall. 

10HN: VVhere is the maister that keepes the tenis? 

MAN: Here I am sir, what is your pleasure? 

IOHN: Giue vs some soft and gentle shooes here. Rackets and bals 
bring here ho. 

NicH: Well, play. 

10HN: I haue fifteene. 

NicH: A losse, marke that chace there. 

IOHN: Fifteene all. 

NICH: This racket is not vvorth a rush. 

IOHN: Some more rackets ho. 

NICH: Now giue me a faire ball. I cannot take a ball aboue hand, 
nor at rebound. 

IOHN: The chace is mine. 

nicH: I am thirtie. 

I0HN: Thirtie all. 

NicH: Aske standers by, I touched it not. 
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IOHN: Fortie fiue. 

NicH: At dews then. 

10HN: A ball, I haue the aduantage. The set is mine. I vvill bande 
a ball more then six score paces mounting, with this racket vvhich 
you refuse. Looke here. 

NICH: O diuell! vvhat a firking stroke 1s that. You haue an arme 
of yron. 
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HUNTING 


: I like the pastime of hunting aboue all other sports. 
: I haue a fine grayhound. 

: And I a bitch that will kill a hare in her forme. 

: There is no pleasure in that. 


: I loue a life to see the beagles hunt and grayhounds run. 

: You haue a faire mastiffe, vvhat can he do? 

: Lap, bowle, howle, and barke in the morning. 

: The barking cur is often fearefull, and biteth not. 

: One should for all that beleeue the barking of an old dog. 


: VVe will couple my Grayhound and your mastiffe together. 
: My mastiffe will not be led in a lease. 

: It is a hard matter to vse an old dog to a string. 

: Let vs vncouple our beagles, they shall follow the tracke, 


and trace after the footing. 


IOHN 


: The hare is now in her forme but in the evening she will 


come to releefe vnder this forrest. 


NICH 
MAN: 


: Thrust your Ferret into the burie. 
There are no conies in this vvarren. 
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NICH: This pasturage is full of the dunging of vvild boares, stags, 
hinds, and fawns. 

MAN: Lets discouer first the heard. 

IOHN: VVhat a fine praie tis, a conie in a brake to enclose. 

MAN: VVée shall catch rather a vvoodcocke at the nose. 

10HN: Looke wvhat a heard of wvild beasts here is. 

NICH: VVind your horne, let slip your mastif. Bugle your horne, 
vvind him double, Set your snares, grins, and pursvnets. V Vhere are 
your beagles? 

IOHN: See a goodly stag vvith ten hornes. 

MAN: Behold here his bracke, lets gallop, lets spur cut to catch him 
vvith your mastiffe. 

IOHN: Let him go, let him run. 

NICH: He wvill scape from our dogs wvell ynough, and our horses 
are almost tired alreadie. 
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THE FALKENER 


NICH: Falkoner, vvhere is your Gerfalcon. 

FALKENER: I haue her in my mew. 

NICH: Lets go Alie at Partridge. 

FALKENER: Bait your lure. 

IOHN: V Vhat bird is that? 

ANTONIE: She vwvas sold to me for a falcon. 

IOHN: Tis an owle, or a Gilwhooter. 

FALKENER: No sir, tis a Lanard. She wvill serue to take birds 
with a call. 

IOHN: I sweat, I am vvearie. I am very hungrie, and all on a 
vvater. 

NICH: I am not hungrie, but I am very drie. 

IOHN: I am also vvearie of hunting, and to catch nothing. 

NicH: V Vind thy horne huntsman: blow a blast of thy horne, for 
I haue lost all my dogs. 

IOHN: Tis a common prouerbe.; 

Of birds, of arms, of dogs and loue: 


For one pleasure many woes we proue. 
$2. 


THE BARBER 


10HN: What doth the gentle Barber? 

BARBER: Welcome, sir. 

IOHN: I come to trim my beard and my haire. 

BARBER: Sit you downe there: you shall be trimd by and by. 

IOHN: Will you vvash me, for I haue great hast. 

BARBER: Stay a little, I haue almost done vvith this gentleman. 
(To prentice) Come giue me some cleane cloathes. 

1OHN: What sayth your Almanacke Barber? 

BARBER: That the moone is iust in the eclipse of monie. 

I0HN: When is it good to bleed? 

BARBER: When there are any crownes to be gotten. 

IOHN: You are as couetous as the Diuell. 

BARBER: I aske nothing else alwaies: but health and a purseful of 
monie, for my paramour a pretty conie, And Paradice at the end of 
my daies. You haue your beard tangled and knotty. 

IOHN: Vndo my lockes with this combe. Rub not so hard. Rub 
softly. 

ee (to prentice): A Pomander and some soape, ho. Hold vp 
this bason. 
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IOHN: VVash me gently. 

BARBER: Shall I cut your haire. VVill you haue your beard 
shauen? Shall I wash your necke, brest and stomacke? Shall I picke 
your teeth. Boy, where be my Cizars. Giue me this Iuorie combe. 
Sharpen a little the rasor. Shall I cut your mustaches? An eare-picker, 
and a tooth-picker, ho. You are almost trimmed. Take this glasse and 
behold your selfe. 

IOHN: I am well. Santie deare, I looke with a fierce and fellon 
lookes. Theres to drinke, Adiew. 
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THE BOOKE-SELLER 


BOOKE-SELLER: Buy some new booke sir, there are the last newes 
from Fraunce. What bookes buy you? 

IOHN: Hold see if you can furnish me this note. The Butterflie of 
Bellauius. The flie of Lucian. Ouid of the Flea and the Nut-tree. 
Ronsard in praise of the Ant, his booke of the Frog, and of the 
Waspe. Phauorin of feuers quartane. How all these great volumes 
together? 

BOOKE/SELLER: Want you no other bookes sir? 

IOHN: Shew me the description of the West Indies in Spanish. 
Let me see the first and second weeke of Bartas in French. The workes 
of Petrarque, & the Iornataes of Iohn Boccace in Italian: the Com- 
mentaries of Iulius Caesar in Latin. The historie of Heliodore 
in Greeke. The new Testament in the Assirian tongue: the Alchoran 
of the Turks in the Arabian: and the Thalmud of the Iewes in 
Hebrew. 

BOOKE-SELLER: Will you haue them of Lyons or Paris print? 
imprinted at Basill or at Venice, if you will? I go to see in the Church- 
yard if I can find them. 
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10HN: I must needs haue them against my returne to the Vniuer- 
sitie. 

BOOKE/SELLER: Honest man vvhat booke lacke you? 

MAN: I must buy a certaine booke but I cannot hit of the name 
of it. 

BOOKE-SELLER: Is it in verse or in prose? 

MAN: No no, it is a historie. Haue you not some pretie little booke 
to read in the chimnie corner? 

BOOKE/SELLER: There are the seuen sages of Greece, there are the 
seuen wise maisters of Rome: and here are the seuen vvise men of 
Gotham, vvho drownded the Eele in the sea. 

MAN: That is the very same that I seeke for. 

BOOKE/SELLER: It is finely bound in Calfes leather sir. 

MAN: Well said brother Tibald. What’s price, how, and let vs 
haue but one word. 

BOOKE/SELLER: I loue not to make many words, take it for a 
shilling. 

MAN: By may fay I will giue you a faire peece of three pence. 

BOOKE’SELLER: One halfepenny more tis yours. 

MAN: Not a farthing, take monie if you vvill. 

BOOKE-SELLER: Well, vvell, come hether, come againe another 
time, seeing that tis to you, you shall go without it now, I tell you. 

MAN: You mocke me then, Adieu. 
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THE MERCER 


MERCER: What lacke you sir? I haue here good vvrought veluet 
of Geanes, Sattins of Lucques and of Cypres, Chamblet without 
waues, cloth of gold, cloth of siluer, damaske for damsels, Spanish 
taffataes, Millan fustians, Worsteds of Norwich. 

IOHN: I vvould see a good blacke veluet. 

MERCER: There is a peece of very good stuffe. 

I0HN: Is it three piled or two piled? It is not gummed? 

MERCER: No J assure you of my faith. 

10HN: Of what price is it? 

MERCER: Of 23. shillings the yard. I haue some that I will sell 
you for eighteene, but it is not so good as this. 

IOHN: Shew me a peece of tawnie sattin. 

MERCER: There is a sattin full of silke. What say you? Is it not 
good and of a faire colour? 

10HN: The colour is fresh and faire: yet I haue seene a better 
satin. 

MERCER: I thinke hard and skant. 
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IOHN: Shew me some other more liuely colour. 

MERCER: I will shew you of all colours, of all sorts, and of all 
prices that you will. 

PRENTICE: VVhat lacke you Gentlewoman? vvhat seeke you, 
Gentleman, sir, honest man, come hether. 

IOHN: Harke my friend, I would speake a word in your eare: 
Will you trust me the sattin of a doublet, and veluet to make a paire 
of breeches? 

MERCER: VVhat say you? speake higher. I cannot vnderstand 
you now. 

I0HN: V Vill you trust me and giue me credit? 

MERCER: Fy-fi, trusting engendereth the Feuer. 

IOHN: Is there then betweene vs two the loue so small? 

MERCER: Loue doth much, and monie doth all. 

IOHN: Farewell then, I commend me to you. 
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THE GOLDSMITH 
SMITH: VVhat lacke ye faire mayden? 


IANE: Shew me a gylden salt, a carued goblet, a cup finely gar- 
nished, 

SMITH: There is faire plate, very rich vessell: most faire stuffe well 
burnished, and exceeding rich. My loue, shall I shew you a faire 
iewell, a ring, with a diamond enchased in it? 

IANE: Is it waightie? 

SMITH: It vvaigheth a crowne and halfe in gold. 

IANE: VVhat is the price good sir? 
SMITH: At few vvords eight crowns. 


IANE: I dare not giue so much. Say, sir, vvhat shall I pay for this 
iewell to hang in the eare? 


SMITH: This pendent my loue is of pearle wrought in maner of 
a vine: at a word two crownes. 

IANE: You aske too much a great deale. 

SMITH: What offer you then? 

IANE: That which I told you. 

SMITH: We are farre from bargaining. 


So 


IANE: One Swallow makes not the spring: nor one onely march- 
ant the market. I had rather haue a blacke pendent of Iett after the 
maner of France. 

MAN (entering): Shew me a Carkenet. 

SMITH: Sir, I am a Goldsmith, I sell no Iewels. 

MAN: Pardon me if you please, I tooke you for a distiller of mil- 
stones. I aske for a Lapidaries shop. 

SMITH: Go to the signe of the Hunters horne. 

MAN: God saue you sir of the Horne. Welcome mistresse of the 
Cornet. (Goes.) 

IANE: Haue you some faire Topase set in gold? 

SMITH: No but I haue a verie faire Turquois. 

IANE: Is it Orientall? 

SMITH: I recouered it of late beyond the country of the Iapans in 
the Northren Asia. 

IANE: Where in China? 

SMITH: Yea mary not farre from thence in Quinzay the imperial 
State among the Chinos. 

IANE: Is it possible? Let me see a touch-stone. 

SMITH: Lo there is a faire Emerawde. 

IANE: This Diamond where was it cut? 

SMITH: It hath the points verie sharpe, and was cut in Cairo or 
in Canaria, at Venize or in Alexandria. 

IANE: How sell you that chaine of gold? 

SMITH: For three hundred crownes. 

IANE: How many linkes containeth it? 

SMITH: Some fiue hundred and fiftie. 

IANE: Did you neuer see any of these litle rings at London, that 
they sell at Venice, in the Collets whereof, is set vnder a fine Christall 
a litle Scorpion of iron wagging the taile verie artificially. 

SMITH: I haue bene in Italie and haue seene many of the same 
making. 

IANE: Will you make me such a one? 

SMITH: Yea: for ten crownes. 

IANE: Faile not then against to morrow vvhen I shall come againe 
this vvay. 

SMITH: Adue. 
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THE DRAPER 


DRAPER: Gentleman, sir, signior, honest man vvhat cloth wvill 
you see? vvant you any good sorts of cloaths? Come hether, I will vse 
you vvell. Of what colour will you haue? 

IOHN: Shew me a faire scarlet, a vvelch frise, a good Irish rug. 
Haue you a faire French tawnie? Let me see a very fine London 
greene. Shew me a Crimsin very fine and large. 

DRAPER: I haue the best in London for you. There is one of a 
good breadth, looke vpon it vvell in the light. Handle it, the colour 
is in graine. It will not loose colour. 

I0HN: How sell you the yard, the elle, the whole peece, the halfe 
yard, a gowne-cloth, a cloake-cloth? 

DRAPER: At a vvord I wvould sell it, ten shillings six pence the 
yard, fifteene shillings the elle, sixteene shillings eight pence the elle 
and the halfe quarter. 

IOHN: Well measure out fiue elles and an halfe, make good measure 
I pray you. 

DRAPER: One, two, three, foure, fiue, and a halfe, goodmeasure. 
(At the door) What would you haue mistresse, a stammell to make 
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you a petticote, or a purple for a kirtle? of vvhat colour vvill you haue, 
of white, blacke, gray, violet, greene, of medlie colour, of rats or 
ships colour, yellow, blew, orenge, purple, crimsin, skie colour, 
lyons haire, &c. I haue of all colours, and of all prises. 

WOMAN: How gracious and glib are the tongues of these yoong 
drapers in Watling-street? 
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THE PAINTER 


10HN: God blesse you Painter. 

PAINTER: Welcome my fine laddes. 

10HN: What portraicture is that thou paintest there? 

PAINTER: Of Esope the sage. 

NICH: O vvhat lips and nosethrils of an Ape he hath! 

IOHN: He is eared like an Asse. 

PAINTER: What say you of this figure? 

NICH: I say that if it be Venus, she hath not her face vvell painted. 

IOHN: It is an Italian Harlekin. 

NICH: He is beleeue me, verie vvell counterfeited for a foole. 

IOHN: He is not verie vvell shadowed for a wise man. 

PAINTER: What wvanteth there? 

1OHN: He is crump-shouldered and crooked, and hath a Hawkes- 
nose. 

NICH: The Persians adored those who had an Aquiline nose, for 
Cyrus sake, who they say, had his of forme like a shooing-horne. 

IOHN: He hath his hands very crooked and limy fingered. 

NICH: For all that he is not a theefe. 
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1OHN: What can he do? 

nicH: He can hold his peace and keepe his owne counsell. 

IOHN: He is then wise then many fooles. 

nicH: Wherefore hath this dwarfe his face so red and fierie? 

IOHN: The shame and horror seaseth him of the villainies, wicked- 
nesse and abhominations committed by the world, or rather to see 
the blind iudge of colours. 

PAINTER: Be gone hence, for you will buy nothing, I see well, 
packe, packe: Gods Lord! what merchants! 

10OHN: But we will buy so that thou will let vs make the price at 
our pleasure. 

NICH: There is a faire bargaine. 

PAINTER: Tis a long while that I am troubled with you. Be gone 
hence I pray you. 

IOHN: We do no harme, 

NICH: What image is that? 

PAINTER: Tis the image of the Virgine MARIE. Set me downe 
this Table. 

NIcH: Is not this our Lord IESVS CHRIST? Who is por- 
traited and pictured so liuely here? 

PAINTER: Tis the Romane T. Czsar of famous memorie. 

1OHN: The image of an exceeding passing workemanship. 

NICH: We find written that Tyberius Ceasar had the ioynts of 
his fingers so strong, that with one finger he did pierce through a 
greene apple. 

IOHN: So also can I. 

NICH: I through a rotten Apple then. 

1OHN: He hath the table of his hand verie large. 

NicH: Hast thou learned Chiromancie? 

IOHN: | haue heard it spoken of. What then? 

nicH: Thou shouldest haue diuined here some thing by the lines 
of his hands. 

IOHN: I am verie ignorant of such abuse. 

NICH: See you this Mappe of the world? 

1OHN: I see it well. 

nicH: Whats this a Sea? 

10HN: I see but a litle water, which is not greater then the 
Thames. 
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NICH: I maruell the French King doth not make a fine bridge to 
passe from one country to another. 

IOHN: The Sea betweene France and England is it no broader 
then that? By my faith I will then easily shoote an arrow from Douer 
Castle to the white sandes of Cales. 

NICH: See here the huge Ocean Sea. 

IOHN: Is that the Ocean Sea? That, Is this the earth? 

NICH: They say that sir Francis Drake, maister Candish, and 
Magellanes, haue bene almost three yeares in compassing the earth 
and the Sea. 

IOHN: By my troth to win a good pinte of claret wine, in lesse 
then a daies iourny, in a faire afternoone, I will go round about them 
on foote without Horse, Mule, Asse, Ship-boat or Brygandine. 

NICH: Thy feuers quartanes thou wilt not. 

10HN: Looke here Cullion! See Asia. Here are Tygris and Eu- 
phrates. See here Quinzay, a Citie so famous amongst the Azians: 
and hath xij. thousand stonebridges, vnder which the ships passe 
with full saile, & neuer pull downe their masts. 

NICH: See Africk! Here is the mountayn of the Moone! 

IOHN: Seest thou the Fennes of Nyle? Lo here the red Sea. 
Looke vpon the great Caire! On this side is Europe. This top here 
all white, are the Hyperborean mountains. Here are the Alpes, ouer 
which we go downe into Italie. There are the Appenines: and here 
are the Pyrenzan hilles, by which you may go directly into Spaine. 

NICH: See here where is the Citie of London. See Powles steeple. 

PAINTER: You do naught but soile and fowle my marchandize, 
and vvill buy nothing I see well. 

NICH: Shew me some fine pretie Tablet to hang in my counting 
house. 

PAINTER: There is one wvhich is a fine peece of vvorke, painted 
and drawne out of the worke, long since wrought by Philomela, 
setting foorth and shewing her sister Progne, how her brother in law 
Tereus had defloured her, and cut out her tongue, to the end that 
she should not tell. Tis a most gallant and woonderfull sumptuous 

eece. 
d NICH: This likes me not, shew me another. 

PAINTER: See here liuely painted the Idees of Plato. See here the 
Atomes of Epicurus. See here Eccho after her nature represented. 
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Behold there the life and gests of Achilles in seuentie and eight peeces 
of Tapistrie with broad lists, long full foure, broad three fathoms, all 
of Phrygian silke, embrodered with gold and siluer. 

NICH: Where is the beginning? 

PAINTER: The Tapistrie beginneth at the mariage of Peleus and 
Thetis, going on with the natiuitie of Achilles, his youth written by 
Stacius Papinius, his gests and feats of armes celebrated by Homer: 
his death and buriall pend by Ouid, and Quint Calabrian, ending 
ni the apparition of his shadow, and the sacrifice of Polixena written 
by Euripides. 

NICH: How much? what is the price I pray you? 

PAINTER: Ten thousand crownes. 

NICH: Tis too deare for me that. 

10HN: Whats this? 

NICH: Tis the shape of a man that lacks a maister. 

IOHN: He hath his face liuely painted. 

PAINTER: He is drawne truly iust in all qualities, fit in all gesture, 
behauiour, lookes, gate, phisiognomie and affections. 

IOHN: How much shall I giue you for this same Table? 

PAINTER: Foure Crownes. 

10HN: Hold, you shall haue no more nor lesse: I will pay you in 
Iack-an-apes pence, or in faire crownes of the Palace. 

PAINTER: Away, away, march I say downe, you mocke me, I 
see well inough. Haue you not prated and tatled inough yet? away 
from hence I say. 

IOHN & NicH: Adieu, adieu, Painter adieu. 
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THE ARMORER 


10HN: Where shall I find a two hand-sword? 

NICH: What vvill you kill Iacke-a-lent? 

10HN: I kill no body, but only that I vvill stand vpon my gard. 

NICH: What, haue you any secret enemies? 

IOHN: I cannot march betweene eleuen and twelue a clocke at 
night, but maister Constable of our vvard sendeth me on a message 
to the Counter in the Poultrie. 

NICH: What to do? to buy hens? 

IOHN: By my fayth to pay my ransome. I giue to the diuell, if I 
meet him, I will make him an honest man. Shew me a two-edged 
sword, if you wvill. 

ARMORER: Theres an old blade that hath sent many soules to 
God or to the Dill. 

IOHN: This sword is truly too dangerous for a man thats all choller, 
as I, for it is to keene, empoysoned, and a shauet. 

NIcH: It hath a naughty hilt. 

10HN. The sheath is worth nothing. For how much vvould you 
sell itz 
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ARMORER: For foure faire crownes. 

IOHN: You aske too much a great deale. 

ARMORER: If a theefe had stolne it tis worth more. 

IOHN: I see vvell you vvill not sell it. 

ARMORER: I had rather sell it then giue it. 

IOHN: I beleeue you well. 

ARMORER: I assure you tis a Vienna blade in Dalphine. 

IOHN: Let me see it. Ile lay a vvager tis a falcion of Ferrara, a 
Tucke of Toledo, a Whineyard of Scotland or a Bilbow blade. 

NICH: Thou hast hit the naile on the head, go. 

10HN: How much this Turkish cemitorie? 

ARMORER: Fiftie crownes. 

10HN: Now I know the price, you aske fiftie crownes, I vvill giue 
you fiue. 

ARMORER: Well tis yours then. 

IOHN: A man hath no sooner spoken but he is taken at his word. 

ARMORER: My friend men take men by their vvords, and birds by 
a call. 

NICH: Why haue you bought this Tranchant? 

IOHN: To feare my foes and to fend my friends. 

NICH: One should not put a sword into the hand of a child, of 
a foole, of a drunkard, of a theefe, or of a villaine. 
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THE APOTICARIE 


IOHN: Poticarie, haue you made my drinke? 

APOTICARIE: Who prescribed you this receipt? 

IOHN: Tis maister Doctor. 

APOTICARIE: What Doctor? 

10HN: Will you know? Know you not the hand? 

APOTICARIE: No truly. 

10HN: Albertus Magnus is the author, I haue translated it out of 
his vvorkes of the secrets of damsels. 

APOTICARIE: Do you beleeue this monstrous lyar? 

1OHN: Is he so great a lyarz 

APOTICARIE: He sayth that there is vertue in stones, in hearbs, 
and in vvords, to make men in loue vwvith vvomen, and vvomen 
with men. 

I0HN: No, no, tis another thing that I will do. I will coniure a 
spirit, and will go inuisible. 

APOTICARIE: Let me see your Receit. 

IOHN: Read it. 
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APOTICARIE: Take a Frogs tongue, and the blood of a bat. And 
how must I vse them? 

IOHN: Beat them vvell together in a morter. 

APOTICARIE: Doth it bind or loose? 

IOHN: Yea, yea, and make a man go to the &c. lustily. Take then 
a violl and stop it vvell. Whats that vvithin that box there? 

APOTICARIE: Tis pepper or Ginger. 

IOHN: VVhat haue you wvithin this great sacke? 

APOTICARIE: They are cloues, nutmegs, saffron, cynnamon and 
almonds. 

IOHN: What fine drogues are vvithin these boxes there bepainted 
with shapes of Harpies, of hares, of flying horses and flying harts? 

APOTICARIE: There is within them, balme, ambre, amomum, 
muske, ciuet, perles, and other precious drugs. 

IOHN: Haue you no preseruatiue against the disease? you know 
vvhat I meane. 

APOTICARIE: Lay an emplaister to it. 

IOHN: You neede no other Treacle for that. 

APOTICARIE: I dare not purge, for the time is not good. Haue 
you a hard belly2 

IOHN: I am alwaies bound in my bellie almost, bring me a glister 
to morrow morning. 

APOTICARIE: I vnderstand you well now, let me alone. 

IOHN: Farewell till to morrow morning. 
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THE HORSEMAN 


10HN: See you that fine horseman there? he is a Prauncer of 
Ferrara. 

WICH: He is an Italian gentleman, and rideth better a girle then a 
gelding. 

IOHN: He is mounted for all that on a braue nag, on a gennet, on 
a barded horse. How like you his horse, is he not a fine courser. 

wicu: I tell you sir that he is a Hungarian or Turkish horse. 

IOHN: By your leaue it is a great horse of the countrie of Frize, or 
of Denmarke. 

nicH: I will lay a wager that it is a courser of Naples, of Mantua 
or of Ferrara. 

IOHN: For a quart of wine tis a Barbarian horse, or a Gennet of 
Spaine. 

NicH: He trotteth maruellous well. See, see he falleth to his amble 
againe. He is of a most fierce courage and proud. 

IOHN: He is verie yoong. He is but yet a colt. He is fat and vvell 
liking. He is couered wvith a faire Capparison. 

nicH: That helpeth nothing to the goodnesse of the horse. 
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10HN: He hath great and faire eyes, and plaieth without cease 
vvith his bit froathing and foming. 

NICH: He sheweth that the bit is not his maister. 

10oHN: Ah! vvhat a mincing pace he hath? He is quicke in man- 
aging. See you him go one vvhile ouerthwart, now on the left side, 
then on the right, and toucheth the ground but a verie litle, vvith 
the tip of his hoofe onely. O that this light horse fetcheth fine friskes, 
he is a light as a feather, and runneth verie swift. O that he raineth 
vvell, how he frounceth his necke, carrying his head aloft and his 
eare vpright. See how he moueth vvith fiercenesse and heate his 
browes, and trampleth vvith all his members brauely. Behold how 
the sitter makes him fluce in the aire, leape the ditch, skip ouer the 
pales, turne round in a circle as vvell as to the right hand as to the 
left. 

NICH: He is an Irish Hobby. 

10HN: Thou hast hit the naile on the head. Tis an English Hackny. 
But view a litle the slouen vvho rides him. 

NICH: He is like an Ape on a Beares backe. 

IOHN: He starteth and stumbleth at euerie foote. He will shew 
his sitter a tumbling cast. Weehe, he kicketh: he trotteth, galloppeth, 
leapeth, runneth, and reareth. The poore Jade is verie leane, he hath 
nothing but bones, he is blind of an eye: he is lame of a legge: he 
hath all the hoofes of his feete spoyled. 

NICH: He vvere good to runne post. 

IOHN: True mine host. Come, along. 
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THE, TAYLOR 


I0HN: God speed Taylor. 

TAYLOR: Welcome sir. 

I0HN: How many elles of sattin must I buy to make me a dubblet? 

TAYLOR: Foure elles and a quarter, sir. 

10HN: And how much veluet for my breeches? 

TAYLOR: If you vvill haue them made after the Spanish fashion, 
you must haue three elles and a halfe. 

10HN: How much broad cloath must I haue to make me a cloake 
after the Romane fashion, or a riding cloake after the Dutch maner? 

TAYLOR: You must haue litle lesse then fiue elles and a halfe, to 
make one large inough for you vvith a coxcombado of the same cloth. 

IOHN: Well, well take measure then. 

TAYLOR: Stand vpright and stirre not. How like you the Italian 
breech? 

IOHN: The Venetian guise liketh me best. 

TAYLOR: What say you to the French fashion? 

10HN: I wvill be of the English cut. 
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TAYLOR: As pleaseth best his eies, euery one doth himselfe dis- 
guise. 

IOHN: Make the codpiece of the Courtisan cut, or of the Antique 
maner. 

TAYLOR: Ho, let Marcantony alone. 

1OHN: For when shall these cloathes be made. 

TAYLOR: Betweene this and Sunday, against Christmas, against 
Easter, against Whitsontide. 

1OHN: Farewell then. 

TAYLOR: Stay sir, I haue not yet taken the measure of your purse. 

IOHN: There is a crowne to buy lace, silke, and buttons. Steale 
the other halfe, I pray you. 

TAYLOR: Sir I am a Taylor, I am not a theefe. 

IOHN: You haue two sciences for a need. 

TAYLOR: I haue but one sir. 

IOHN: You are a Tailor by your trade, and a theefe by your occu 
pation. 

TAYLOR: Go. 

1OHN: He that knoweth not the art, let him shut vp his shop and 
go to cart. 
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THE SHOOMAKER 


10HN: What Cobblelero, vvhere are you? 

SHOOMAKER: What commands your signiory? 

IOHN: Set a patch on my shoo. 

SHOOMAKER: It shall cost you then a peny. 

I0HN: Shoomaker, shew me some good two soled or three soled 
shooes, some pumps or pantofles of Spanish leather. Let me see 
some bootes. 

SHOOMAKER: Sit downe on this forme. Of what length is your 
foote? If you will haue a shoo verie easie for your foote, take this same. 

IOHN: Let me assaie it. Giue me a shoing horne. 

SHOOMAKER: It will last you but too long. 

IOHN: Theres no so faire shoo, but comes to be a slipper. How 
these? 

SHOOMAKER: Halfe a crowne, I will not rebate a mite. 

IOHN: Now tell me in good sooth, Shoomaker, did it neuer 
chance vnto you after you had so well shooed any one, as at this 
present you haue done me, that he is gone away vvithout paying, or 
taking his leaue otherwise. 
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SHOOMAKER: No truly. 

10HN: And if it should chance now, vvhat would you do? 

SHOOMAKER: By God I would runne after. Do you speake in 
good earnest. 

IOHN: In faith I speake it, and besides would thinke to do it. Go 
to then, I will trie once, see here is a base: follow me as quickly as you 
loue your shooes. 

SHOOMAKER: Hold the theefe. Stop the theefe. 

IOHN: Staie me not maisters, I run for a wager, for a bottle of 
vvine. 

PASSER: He is escaped from the Shoomaker, but he is not escaped 
from the theefe. 

SHOOMAKER: Why so? 

PASSER: He shall carrie the theefe with him euerie vvhere, where 
he shall go. 

SHOOMAKER: Tis all one, if I can ouertake him, I vvill lay fellony 
to his charge. 
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THE DEBTER 


TRADESMAN: What! ho! Sir are you gone by thus without speak- 
ing? 

IOHN: I speake onely to those that I know. 

TRADESMAN: Do you know me? 

IOHN: I neuer saw you in my life that I can tell. 

TRADESMAN: Haue you forgotten that you had vvares of me lately? 

I0HN: Of you? what is your name? 

TRADESMAN: I am called Renard Wolfe. : 

IOHN: There is more then one Wolfe and two Renards in the 
wood. 

TRADESMAN: You cannot remember it? 

IOHN: I haue a weake memorie. 

TRADESMAN: See then your writing. 

IOHN: I cannot see without spectacles a whit: let me see it, soft, 
me thinks tis written in Syrian. I vnderstand not a word. 

TRADESMAN: You owe me three hundred fiftie crownes: pay me, 
or I will cause you to be arrested. 

IOHN: Of my faith you shall haue them to morrow or after. 
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TRADESMAN: The oath is the proper armes of the lyar. 

10HN: I promise you if I misse now, to pay you double. 

TRADESMAN: The paier double, doth me vex and trouble. 

10HN: Will you not trust a gentleman to be trusted, vvhen he 
sweareth by his fayth. 

TRADESMAN: Faith without worke is dead. 

10HN: If you will not deale with me as I deale vvith others, do the 
vvorst that you can, I care not a straw for you. 

TRADESMAN: Make them that owe you pay you. 

IOHN: You say true, and when men haue no monie what shall I 
do to them to get monie? 

TRADESMAN: Cause them to be arrested, they will make shift. 

I0HN: Men should not be so rigorous, vve ought to haue com 
passion one of another, as God hath commaunded vs. 

TRADESMAN: There wasagood sermon made to day at our church, 

10HN: O God, Christian men shew themselues very Iewes, farre 
woorser than the Turks, Moores, Arabians, Tartarians, Pagans, 
Sarasens, Idolaters, vvithout any knowledge or feare of God, who 
are not so cruell and barbarous in their kind as are these Christian 
nations, vvho cut one anothers throat, for a diuell of gold and siluer, 
which draweth all the vvorld after him. 

TRADESMAN: You go from the text, will you pay me? 

IOHN: Tis a princely matter to be in debt. He is not a good Chris- 
tian who oweth nothing. The king of France oweth me as good as 
ten thousand crownes, and the Focquers of Germanie little lesse. 

TRADESMAN: All that is nothing to me. I wvill be paid incontinent. 

IOHN: Tarry a little, God saue me from being so incontinent out 
of debts. Who lendeth nothing is a filthie and vvicked creature, a 
Creature of the great Hobgoblin of hell. What! debts! O rare and 
ancient thing! He is no good Christian who oweth nothing. 

TRADESMAN: Leaue we these counts. Will you pay me or not? 

1OHN: Geue me yet three months. 

TRADESMAN: You do nothing but mocke me from day to day. 

IOHN: Harke a word in your eare, lets talke together. 
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THE SERGEANT 
SERGEANT: [ arrest you in the Queenes name, in the kings name. 
IOHN: Maister Sergeant (for he is gentleman by his office) I pray 

you do me this fauour to come with me hard by to the next streat, to 

the house of a Merchant my friend, vvho vwvill be suertie for me. 

SERGEANT: Dispatch then, giue me halfe a crowne from you. 

IOHN: Hold, there is two shillings. 

SERGEANT: Come lets go then to the Tauerne to drinke a quart 
of wine, and we will send in the meane while for your friend. (An 
hour passes.) Harke you sir, your man comes not. My friend it is true 
that I can marke you prisoner. 

IOHN: You haue taken my monie for an hower. I leese fortie 
shillings in another place, I haue other more waightie businesse, 
what vvill you that I doe? 

SERGEANT: Giue me five shillings, and I wvill bring you along 
the Citie till fiue of the clocke at night. 

IOHN: Sir, I am a poore man charged with wife and children. 

SERGEANT: Thats all one. Giue me yet for my paine or els you 
shall see quickly that vvhich I vvill do. 
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10HN: My God wvhat shall I do? I am deuoured aliue. VVhat 
birds of pray! vvhat crowes be these? What reason or conscience 
haue you to take a crowne more? 

SERGEANT: Gods Lord aske you that? Come, come, come along. 
By God sir you shall enter into the court to see your action, I can do 
no lesse by mine office and oth. 

PASSER: O now you are in Cappadocia, farewell honest man 
adieu, you must sing there a little among the Canarie birds. 
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THE WAY 
1OHN: Faire mayden, vvhere is the vvay to the vvell, to the church, 


to the riuer? 

GIRL: Right before you. 

IOHN: Ho pesant, countriman, countrilasse, faire woman shew 
me the way to Rome I pray you. 

WOMAN: By our Lady to Rome sir, it is a great vvay thither. As 
for me I was neuer there, but to go thither you must passe by many 
great cities and little villages. Go your vvaies from hence first to Paris, 
and then aske the high vvay to Constantinople, from thence tis fiue 
hundred good leagues and a halfe vnto Hierusalem. Embarke there 
to come for Venice or Marseilles, and you shall find company enough 
euery day to bring you to Rome. 

IOHN: Tis in mine opinion a little the farthest vvay about. (To 
man) Which way must I go for the shortest and the directest way from 
hence to Rome? 

MAN: Go from hence to Paris, from Paris to Lyons tis but ten 
daies iourny. From thence to Turin in Piemont but seuen, from 
Turin to Florence but twelue, and from Florence to Rome but three. 
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IOHN: The wvay is very hard to be kept without a guide. 

MAN: Enquire of sheapheards and sheapheardesses whom you 
shall meet in trauelling. 

10HN: Is the vvay drie, sandie, faire, and easie to keepe? 

MAN: It is stonie, and full of dangers by reason of theeues vvho 
lye in the vvoods. 

IOHN: Tis a good country that hath not one mile of naughtie 
vvay. Do they do iustice vvell in these quarters here? 

MAN: As euery vvhere els. They hang vp the little theeues, but 
the great theeues escape vvell enough. 

IOHN: Set me in my right vvay I pray you. 

MAN: See you the gallowes there on high? Come not nere it if you 
be wise, passe ouer the bridge, follow the pauement, hold the cham- 
paine ground, leaue the mountaine, go along the vines, crosse ouer 
the meddow, and you haue alwaies the high way before you. 

IOHN: I doubt I shall misse my way. Men misse their vvay many 
times in going to Rome. O God I am wearie and cannot march 
any further. 

MAN: Go backe to London, and get vp to the top of Pauls steeple, 
and from thence take your first flight to the Tower of London, from 
thence flie to the castell of Douer, from thence to the bastion of Calais 
in Fraunce, thence to the Bastillia of the great citie of Paris, thence 
to the fortresse on the walls of Orleans, thence to the citadell of Lyons, 
thence to the great castell of Millan, thence to the Arsenall of Venice, 
thence to the amphitheatre of Verona, thence to the Theatre of Pise, 
thence to the Castle Saint Angelo, and you shall be quickly in 
Rome. 

10HN: How vvill you that I flie, I haue no wvings? 

MAN: Go by Sea. 

10HN: I wvill then embarke my selfe for the Straight of Gibraltar: 
then sing-ling along the coast of Catalonia, Maiorica, Mynorica, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, I vvill land at Ciuita Vecchia, and from 
thence in one day, I will ride on a Mule or an Asse to Rome. 

MAN: The Asse then shall be as soone at Rome as you. 

I0HN: And I as soone as mine Asse. 

MAN: Go then both togither: I wish you a happie voyage. 
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THE -THEEPE 


IOHN: Kiuala? Stand. Sblood! Swoundes! Yeeld thy purse: 
quicke, quicke, dispatch, yeeld, alight, or I will shoote this bullet 
into thy belly. Where is thy port mantle? You owe me three hundred 
fiftie crownes, and shall paie me now. Here’s nothing here? O hart 
I must kill this villaine. Wilt thou not confesse where they crownes 
are? 

MAN: Sir, take all that I haue, but spare my life. 

IOHN: What is that thou carriest in thy budget? 

MAN: Tis my mony, sit, saue my life, and take it hardly, I giue it 

ou. 
é NICH: Thou hast more sowed in thy dubblet, Hast thou not? 
Confesse villaine, I will saue thy life. 

IOHN: Fellow giue me the halter out of thy sleeue. Crie not villaine, 
for I vvill cut thy throate. Not a vvord, till vve be gone a great way 
out of sight. 

NICH: He is fast bound now. 

10HN: Come then fellow theefe, lets mount and spurre cut, lets 
away amaine. 
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NicH: Whether wvill vve go? 

IOHN: Into France. 

NICH: Let vs hie vs to Douer then, for if we be taken, we shalbe 
hanged. Away. 
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THE MARRINER 


MARRINER: Honest men who will go for Calis, let him make 
hast. To Calice ho. Aboord ho. 

10HN: Doth the vvinde serue? 

MARRINER: The vvinde is at Norde, North and North West. 

10HN: What take you for a passenger? 

MARRINER: A French Crowne: two Crownes man and Horse. 

1OHN: The ship is it vvell armed: for I haue feare of those Pyrates 
of Donkerke. 

MARRINER: Feare them not, for the ship is verie vvell equipped 
with Artillerie and Munition. Go into the Proue. Lets hoyse saile 
on Gods name, it is calme, and bloweth not a whit. We shall haue 
the wind by and by in Pupp: I see by the racke. The Tide swelleth. 
See the waues mount. The Sea begins to rise, and rage from the verie 
bottome. See how these huge waues beate against the sides of our 
ship. Here ye these terrible whirlwindes, how they sing ouer our saile- 
yardes. We shall haue by and by a storme. The tempest makes a 
great noyse. The heauen begins to thunder from aboue. It thundreth, 
it lightneth, it raineth, it haileth: it is best to strike saile, and to vire 
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the cables. To the Deck ho: to the Sterne: This waue vvill carrie vs 
to all the Diuels. 

10HN: O God the Sauiour. O my friends: O thrice and foure 
times happie are those vvho are on firme land setting of beanes? God 
be mercifull vnto vs, and our Ladie of Lorretto. Dish, dash, plash, 
crack, rick-rack, thwack, bounce, flounce, rounce, hizze, pizze, 
vwvhizze, sowze, O God helpe vs and the Virgine Marie. Paish, flish, 
flash, rowse, rittle, rattle, battle, rish, rash, clash, swish, swash, robble, 
hobble, bobble. O Saint Iames, Saint Peter, and Saint Christopher. 
O Saint Michael, Saint Nicholas, now and neuer more. O God 
we are now at the bottome of the sea. I giue eighteen hundred thou- 
sand crownes of reuenue to him who will set me a Jand. Lets land 
here: let vs go a shore. I vvill giue you all that I haue in the world to 
set me a shore. 

MARRINER: Will you go a shore in the midst of the Ocean Sea? 

10HN: What a horrible tempest? By Saint Grison what meanes 
this? Shall we take our sepulture here among these waues? I see 
neither heauen nor earth. I must make wvater a litle. I pardon all the 
world. I die my friendes. Fare you all well. 

MARRINER: The tempest is now ended. 

IOHN: O that it is fine weather againe. Truly it hath lightned and 
thundred lustily. I beleeue that all the Diuels are vnchained to day, 
or that the good Ladie Proserpina is trauelling of childbirth. Beleeue 
that all the fiue hundred thousand hundred millions of Diuels dance 
the morrice. Thunder Diuels, fart, fist, fissell. A fig for the waue. 
We are in the hauen of Calice. 

MARRINER: Let vs more Ancres. Cannonier, shoote of a peece of 
Artillery. 

I0HN: We are saued: I go to lodge with mine hostesse at the three 
Kinges, or at the greene Dragon. 
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THE SICKE MAN 


IOHN: God be here. Sleepe you? 

NICH: IfI could sleepe, I should be halfe whole. 

IOHN: You grone like a Hog in loue with a Sow. 

nicu: I do but raue, cough, spit, and sneeze. 

IOHN: Tis a good signe if you escape it. 

NICH: I haue also the squirt and the bloodie flux. 

10HN: What other disease haue you? 

NIcH: I haue also the itch, the great or small pockes which doth 
foxe me. 

IOHN: One disease commeth sildome alone. 

NICH: O that my head aketh cruelly. 

IOHN: Tis then the disease of Naples. 

NICH: O who shall deliuer me from my greefs? 

IOHN: Tarry, I haue a Cemitorie which shall do the office. Who 
haue bene your Phisicians? 

NICH: The most expert of the vvorld in vrines, for they haue 
brought me out of an ill weeke into an euill yeare, and haue changed 
me a French shanker into a double Neapolitan Cancro. 
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1OHN: Did you cause your selfe to be let blood? 

nicH: The Barber hath drawne three ounces of blood out of the 
capitall vaine, and the Phisition ten out of the crumenall, and hath 
bid me take seuen Cock-chickens, &c. 

1OHN: What sayth he of your disease? 

NicH: He sayth that it is the disease of Italie, of Fraunce, of Spaine, 
of Germanie, and of England. 

IOHN: What disease is that? 

nicH: The Catholicke disease, the common sicknesse, the great 
maladie. 

IOHN: Know you no other name? 

NICH: They call it the pox in Fraunce, I cannot tell what they call 
it in England. 

IOHN: Speake softly, see here maister Doctor. 

Doctor: My friend open your purse, I meane your mouth, use 
your legs a little. Faire and softly, without choller, be patient, all shall 
be well. Take these pilles to morrow morning and shall do well by 
Gods grace. 

NicH: I had rather eat a baow, than to chaw and swallow downe 
these pilles, they are so bitter. 

Doctor: You haue wrong to find fault with good receipts and 
medicines, be of good cheare, adieu. 

NICH: Adieu maister Doctor. O that I am sicke. 

IOHN: Pacience, alas! that I pittie you prettie fellow. 

NICH: There is no remedie now. 

IOHN: Couragio, couragio, you shall be well quickly. Sicknesse 
comes alwaies on horsebacke, and goeth away on foot. 
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THE INNE 


10HN: God saue you mine host. 

HosT: Welcome sir. 

I0OHN: Shall I be lodged here for the night? 

HOST: How many are you? 

IOHN: Harry, my beast, Ronsin and I. 

wostT: You shall be vsed well. Come in if you please, they shall 
draw off your boots and spurs by and by. 

IOHN: Hostler, I pray thee rub my horse well and giue him a 
bottle of hay and a pecke of oates. 

HOSTLER: I will looke to him well sir, doubt not of it. 

IOHN: Mine host when shall we sup? I haue a good stomacke. 

HosT: When it shall please you sir. The supper is redie. 

I0HN: Well let vs wash our hands. Come come to table maisters. 

HARRY: Shall not we stay for the other? 

IOHN: Yes we will, as the Abbot stayeth for his monks, to wit, in 
eating as fast as he can. 

Host: Gentlemen eat if you please, drinke round, you are not 
merrie, Make good cheare of that which you haue, it is fasting day 
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to day, it is our Ladies euen. There are egges in the shell, butterd, 
poched, and fride. 

10HN: I must eat some flesh, for I loue not egges nor fish. 

Host: There is then a very good caponet. Tis a very daintie meat. 

IOHN: True, vvhen the stomacke is in good disposition. I am of 
opinion that a rosted capon, is better to be eaten then a raw legge of 
mutton. 

HARRY: And I had rather drinke wine then water. 

Host: There is a fat capon, a Turkie-cocke, a fat goose, a dozen 
of larkes, a couple of good fat rabbets. Begin vvhere you will. 

10HN: And here is a calues head. 

HARRY: What is a good head with a good braine worth? 

IOHN: It is inestimable: but the head without the tongue, neuer 
made oration long. 

HOST: Who will eat any good fish? There is good Lamprey. It is 
the pray of a king, and here is a good side of Salmon, which is worth 
the hauing of Salomon. 

IOHN: Flesh makes flesh and fish makes fish, and good wvine 
makes good vvine and vinagte. 

HOST: There is Frogs and snailes. 

10HN: They eat them in France and in Italie. 

HARRY: But in England they care not for them. 

RONSIN: Ho Frier Iohn eat you not of this good fish? 

IOHN: To tell you the reason, thereis sucha season, that fish is poison. 

HARRY: Tast of this trowt, sup of this Eele-broath, it will heat 
your guts, and wash them sweetly, to bring your belly in temper. 

10HN: Of all birds I loue not the goose nor the gosling. Of all 
fishes I esteeme the Eele poyson. Of all fresh fish except the tench, 
take the wing of a Partridge, or the buttocke of a Nunne. I loue 
woonderfully the vvhite of the capon. 

HARRY: Therein are you nothing like Foxes, for of capons, hens 
and chickens that they take, they neuer eat the vvhite. 

10HN: Why so? because they haue no cookes to dresse them. Boy 
some vvine, fill to me. To you mine host, To you mine hostesse. I 
vvill pledge you here. I beleeue it freeseth, it is so cold, let vs rise 
maisters, and draw neare to the fire. 

The God of Paradice thats best, 
Bee for all these graces blest. 
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THE GOING TO BED 


IOHN: I feele my selfe a litle ill after supper. My stomacke greeueth 
me. Mine Oast I will go to rest. I haue great desire to sleepe. The 
sleepe is alreadie fallen into mine eyes. Let some bodie shew me my 
chamber. 

HosT: When you will my daughter shall shew you the way. 

IOHN: God night mine Ost. Godnight, God-night hostesse. 
God giue you good night and good rest euerie bodie. 

GAUDINETTA: You must mount this way sir. See your chamber. 
See your bed. There are the priuies, and here is your chamber pot. 

IOHN: Draw these curtines. Lend me a kercheffe or a coiffe: I 
haue a night cap in my bosome. 

GAUDINETTA: Your sheetes are cleane. 

10HN: Looke that they be verie drie I pray you. 

GAUDINETTA: I haue ayred them at the fire. 

IOHN: Pull of my hosen. Couer me with my gowne. I haue too 
litle couering. Giue me another pillow, I cannot lye so low. 

GAUDINETTA: Are you well now? will you haue yet more heling? 
would you nothing else? 
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IOHN: Not now. 

GAUDINETTA: Sleepe well. 

10HN: Harke Gaudinetta, kisse me once my sweet heart, before 
thou depart. 

GAUDINETTA: I had rather die, then kisse a man in his bed. 

IOHN: Kisse me, and I will giue you your bracelets againe, that I 
tooke from you the other day playing with you. 

GAUDINETTA: Speake no more to me, I pray you of kissing nor 
of loue, but giue me my bracelets againe, for otherwise what will my 
father and my mother say to me? They will be angrie with me. 

IOHN: They will not: they will not. 

GAUDINETTA: But they vvill I assure you: but tis no matter, I 
wvill say that a theefe hath stolne them from me. 

10HN: Harke, I pray thee, Gaudinetta, tell me one thing, vvhich 
of vs two loues one another better: vvhether you me, or I you? 

GAUDINETTA: As for me I do not hate you: for as Gods com- 
mandes, I loue all the vvorld. 

IOHN: But to the purpose, are you not inamoured of me? 

GAUDINETTA: I haue told you so many times, that you should 
not vse any such speeches to me, if you speake any more to me, I 
shall shew you that it is not to me, that you should addresse your 
selfe. 

IOHN: You are verie obstinate, I see vvell. 

GAUDINETTA: Giue me my bracelets againe then if you vvill. 

10HN: How now my loue your bracelets? I wvill not, I sweare a 
great oath: but I wvill giue you others. Had you not rather haue a 
silken girdle, &c. 

GAUDINETTA: Harke some bodie cals me. 

IOHN: They do not. 

MOTHER: Gaudinetta vvhat do you aboue so long? 

GAUDINETTA: I come by and by mother. 

10HN: Will you not kisse me before you depart. 

GAUDINETTA: Another time. I am cald now. I shall be chidden. 
I cannot kisse men. My father will be angrie. My mother comes. 
What will you do? Let me go. I shall be kild by and by. God giue 
you good night, Sir. : 

10HN: Godnight faire mayden. Godnight, Gaudinetta. 
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THE SLASHER 


VALERIAN: Godmorrow to your Seignorie, Seignior Vespasian. 

VESPASIAN: In faith friends meet oftener then mountaines. 

vaL: By the faith of a Gentleman I am verie glad to see your 
magnificence lustie. 

vesp: Let me giue you an accollado. What Signior Valerian 
my deare friend, my neere cousin. Come, cullion let me crush thy 
callibisters with accoling thy buttockes. Shake handes. 

va: Loue passeth the gloue, and the water goes, cleane through 
the bootehose. 

vEsP: You make no more reckoning of pettie compagnions. 

vaL: No, no, I liue but with Princes and among great Lordes. 

vesP: Whence commeth your signorie? 

vaL: I come from seeing the seuenteene landes of the low coun- 
tries. 

VESP: You are growne too rich. 

vaL: A fig for mony, I shall haue one day but too much: for I 
haue a Philosophers stone which fetcheth mony to me out of mens 
purses, as fast as the Adamant doth draw iron vnto it. 
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vESP: You are sicke as farre as I see by your phisiognomie, and I 
know your disease. 

vaAL: What I pray thee? 

vEsP: You haue a flux of the purse, as well as I. 

VAL: Care not you for that, I haue yet six pence halfe pennie, 
vvhich neuer saw father nor mother, vvhich shall vvant you no more 
then the Griegoes in your necessitie. 

vesP: Thy male Mules, poultron. I haue more mony then thou 
vwvottest of: for I haue three score and three vvaies to recouer mony 
alwaies at my neede. 

VAL: The most honourable and common is, in robbing by the 
highway side. 

vesP: The Canker claw thee villaine: Tell, hast thou no mony 
poore Diuell? 

vaL: What then, Fortune will fauour me one day to haue a purse 
as long as mine arme, full of faire Angels or French Crownes. 

vEsP: You haue spoken maske. What wilt thou say to a fellow 
who will shew thee ten or twelue budgets full of old Rose nobles, 
Chikinoes, and Hungarie Ducates? 

VAL: If thou shewest them me, I will picke out mine eyes. 

vEsP: See, looke here villaine. Blesse thee, make the signe of the 
crosse on thy nose. 

vaL: I thinke thou hast more callibisters then Crownes. For 
those are counters or pallace pence that thou hast there. My friend 
harke, thou hast no pastime at all in this world. I haue more then 
the King. 

vesp: And if thou wouldest consort with me, we would plaie 
the Diuels. 

vaL: No, no, by Saint Adauras, for thou shalt be hanged once. 

vesP: He thats borne to be hangd shall neuer be drownde. Ah 
great sheepe! Fearest thou hanging? Thou shalt be buried, which is 
more honourable, the ayre or the earth? 

vaL: I had rather perish in the vvater among the golden sandes of 
the riuer of Plata, in the West Indies. 

vesP: Wilt thou come along into Flanders with me? 

VAL: What to do? 

vESP: To beat the pauement: we vvill make the dust flie. Signior 
good face wilt thou change me a crowne? 
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vAL: Beleeue me I haue no small monie. 

vesP: I would haue testons or kardekews. 

vaL: I wvill not change you a halfepenie nor a farthing by God. 

vesP: Lend me then six pence, I pray you. 

vaL: I haue no siluer about me beleeue me. 

vEsP: Yet you must needs for all that lend me sixpence to pay 
mine ordinarie whether you will or not. 

vaL: By Gogs nownes I haue it not. 

VESP: Go you are no better then a rogue. 

VAL: Go thou art a villaine thy selfe. 

vesP: Will you say that I am a villain? He is a villain which doth 
any villanie, or vvho hath no mony to spend with his friends, and 
if thou be noble shew thy gentilitie, pay but only a pint. 

vaL: I am blind as a beetle I tell thee. 

vesp: Of vvhat liuest thou now? 

vaL: Of the aire as doth the Sturgion. 

vesP: If I did not fear to lie against mine honour, I would say 
that thou wert an honest man. 

VAL: If you should say any otherwise, I would make you lie in 
your throat. 

veEsP: Giue not me the lye I pray you companion. 

vaL: Take not in euill part that which I haue sayd. 

veEsP: By the death of my life giue not me the lie, for I will stob 
thee into the throat. 

VAL: Say you so, here is a faire place. 

vesp: Draw, I will breake thy head in nine places. Cap de saint 
Arnauld, you shall passe thorow my hands now. Come rogue, 
come, push, push. 

vaL: Ho saint Siobe cap de Gascoigne, come good fellow diuell 
defend your selfe. 

vesp: By the flesh I renounce, by the blood I denie, by the body 
I refuse my part of Papimanie, if you escape my hands now, I will 
sticke thee like a hogge. 

VAL: See that my rapier be no longer then thy sword, I hate worse 
then death him that fighteth vpon the aduantage of kniues. 

vEsP: Come, come, push, let vs fight gallant, and lustily rub on 
bacon. 

vaL: I will not fight, let vs rather drinke on our swords. 
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vEsP: I care not, if thou vvilt fight, lets fight, if thou vvilt drinke 
lets drinke. 

VAL: We are well met together, one blind man leadeth another. 

vEsP: Tis danger least vve fall both into some Tauerne. 

VAL: They vvould giue vs drinke then to be rid of vs. 

vEsP: Hast thou credit no vvhere? 

VAL: I haue as much as the King, but it is far hence. 

vesp: I thinke it is beyond the pillars of Hercules, or in the king- 
dome of Persia. 

vaL: On this side a little, in Polonia or in Spruceland. 

vespP: I, I, in Cracouia. 

VAL: It is thither of mine oath more then fiue hundred leagues of 
France. 

vEsP: Lets go, vvere it as farre as the East Indies. 

vaL: Get you then alone, for I will not beare you companie. 

vesP: See here a drole, he will pay alwaies pint, shopin, or quart, 
we shall dominier by and by. (To Passer) God saue you sir, I met the 
other day your capitall ennemie, and gaue him the fig vnder his 
cappuche brauely, I gaue him also a stoccado thorow his right arme, 
which ran cleane thorow his doublet into his left elbow, and had 
almost slaine him outright. I did it by God in your quarrell, and for 
the loue of you, for otherwise vnderstand, I had not hazarded my 
selfe for an hundred crownes. 

vAL: Lets go drinke, lets go drinke at the Sunne on this side 
Criplegate. 

VESP: Mistres let some body draw vs a shopine. Sir I drinke to 
you. 

MAN: Seignior to your good grace. Thanks my good captayne, I 
will pledge you here. 

VAL: Ha monsieur my friend, you know vwvell that I haue alwaies 
loued you, and taken you for a very honest man. 

vesP: We are friends by God, and vwvill be as long as wve liue in 
despight of the great diuell of hell. I sweare vnto you by Styx and 
Acheron in your presence, that there is a blade, to the purpose, if 
you stand in need, it is at your gentle commandement, my carkase 
and goods, tripes and bowels, and all. 

MAN: You haue truly a very fine sword. 

vesP: Looke vvell vpon that same toole, looke on it well, I sweare 
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vnto you that it vvas the very tucke of the prince of Parma, and from 
his own proper side he gaue it me into mine owne proper hands. 

MAN: For some peece of seruice that you had done him perad- 
uenture, Well doth it please you to command me any thing that I 
may do for you? for I am going sir. 

VESP: Your seigniorie will be content to do me this fauour to 
lend me a hundred crownes till my returne from Venice. 

MAN: By my beard, if I had them you should haue them wvillingly. 

vESP: Your seigniory lend me then a horse. 

MAN: I haue, beleeue me, neither mule nor mare, neither man,. 
boy, nor beast. 

vEsP: O pacience of pennilesse mates! then adieu till we meet 
againe. 

vAL: I pray the god Mercurie, with Dis the father of crownes, 
in saunty long time to conserue your seigniorie. 


THE BRAGGER 


CROCODILL: Saint George, come, some body bring me my 
launce, my two-hand sword, and my cuirasse, I vvill be armed from 
top to toe. Truly here is faire vvorke cut out for martiall men, now 
vve should march against that Thracian dog, Mahound God of 
Turkes and of Arabians, we are called away into France to aide the 
French king against those Saracine leaguers. Oh would to God that 
Carolus quintus vvere aliue. O what a marciall head! O what a 
mad Rowland! I should be sufficiently instructed in militarie affaires, 
hauing commaunded twentie fiue yeares captaine generall among the 
Hungarians and Poles, and hasarded my proper person in more then 
thirtie bloodie battailes. Come, come, mine armes of malice, I say of 
maile. 

SOLDIOR: The braue soldior ought to be armed no lesse vvith 
aduise then with armour. 

CROCODILL: Where I cannot preuaile vvith the skin of the Lyon, 
I will vse the cace of Renard the Fox. 

SOLDIOR: Consider wvisely the chaunses of hasard: one must 
neuer prosecute them to their period: for it behooueth all Caualiers, 
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reuerently to entreat their good fortune, vvithout racking or torment, 
ing it at all. 

CROCODILL: I take aduise alwaies before I march, of that which 
is to be done, to the end that I be not like to the Athenians, 
who did neuer go into counsell till after the deed was past. I am 
wise. 

SOLDIOR: You are so. 

CROCODILL: I am full of chiualrie and a spruce souldier. 

SOLDIOR: You are so. 

CROCODILL: I am couragious, vertuous, and magnanimious. 

SOLDIOR: You are so. 

CROCODILL: I am resolute, noble, generous and magnificent. 

SOLDIOR: You are so. 

CROCODILL: [| am loyall, honourable, well armed, high mounted, 
well disposed, hasardous, audacious, heroicall, craftie, and cawtelous 
as the Serpent which tempted Eue. 

SOLDIOR: You are so. 

CROCODILL: I am come of a noble race: For marke me well: 
There was a certaine Chalbrot who engendred Sarabrot, the father 
in law of Nymbrot, not of him who built the Tower of Babell: but 
of another of the race of Gallafre, the cousin of Brulefer, who was 
brother to Maschefain, grandsire of Sortibrand of Conymbria, the 
Nephew of Atlas, who with his shoulders held vp the heauen from 
falling. The same Atlas being bred and borne in Marocco in Bar- 
bary. (You Gentlemen knew him well) was cousin german to 
Gogmagog, who with his two hands set, it is long since, the two 
hils of chalke neere Cambridge a most famous Vniuersitie in England, 
to the end that the schollers should walke thether some times to passe 
their times about them. The same was gossip to Fierabras, of whom 
Merlinus Coccaius writeth in his booke of the country of diuels, 
that he was the first in this world that plaied at dice with spectacles 
on his nose, of whom descended afterwards the great Giant Oromedon, 
father of Briareus, who had a hundred hands, & Offot the god sonne 
of Coryneus, of whom you may see the image in the Yeeld-hall of 
London: who is my kinsman a far off: for of his noble linage am I 
descended. 

soLpior: I haue read of your ancestors in the Iestes of the foure 
sonnes of Aymon. 
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CROCODILL: Finde you not that they haue bene verie famous for 
their horrible feates of Armes? 

sOLDIOR: They haue shewed their singular prowesse truly against 
the Sarasins. 

CROCODILL: I rage, Diuels I rage, hold me Diuels, hold me. Ho 
Caetzo great Diuel of hell, awake thy sleepie Cyclopes: Thou Vul- 
can vvho limpest vvith thy cosins Asteropes, Brontes, Steropes, 
Polyphemus and Pyracmon. I wvill set you a vvorke. I giue my selfe 
to an hundred pipes of old Diuels, in case that if you vvill not fight, 
if I do not make you eate the two egges of Proserpina. 

soLpior: Truly Hercules is nothing to you, vvho being in the 
cradle, kild the two Serpents: for the said Serpents vvere verie litle 
and vveake things. 

CROCODILL: Where is this so furious Hercules? I vvould fight 
vvith him for a litle quarter of an houre. 

sOLDIoR: He would make you pisse vinegre before all the vvorld. 

CROCODILL: Where is Hector that Troian Lad? I haue a great 
desire to breake a Lance against his Cuirace. Where is Alexander, 
the great drunkard of Greece? I vvill make him drinke a carouse. 
To marciall men vve must not spare good vvine. Where is Achilles 
the Grig, Captaine of the Mirmidons, I vvould send his soule by 
and by into hell. Where is this pettie companion Vlysses? He should 
do me a message vnto Pluto. Where is this quaking-quiuering 
coward Iulius Czsar? that I might horse him on the end of my 
Pike and Lance. 

SOLDIOR: You count without your host. I am affraid that before 
it be night, you will be firked with Musket and Harquebus shot. 

CROCODILL: Ho! that I am not a king of France for foure score 
and ten or a hundred yeares: by God I would make curtald curres 
of you Gentlemen that ran away from Pauy. I hate him more then 
poyson, who runneth away when tis come to shashing with kniues. 
I feare death no more then a butterflie, or the tickling of a flea in 
mine eare: and as for me, I feare not to fight with a whole Army, if 
it be not of these mescreant Tartarians, Canniballes, Indians, and 
Moscouites who shoot forward, backward, sideling, this vvay, that 
vwvay, euery vvay, at long, at large, ouer, vnder. 

soLpior: Of a troth the prouesse of Camillus, Scipio, Pompey, 
Czsar, and Themistocles, are nothing comparable to yours. 
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CROCODILL: I kill men, as Diomedes kild the Thracians, and as 
Vlyxes, I tye their carkases to my horse heeles, as Homere recounteth. 

SOLDIOR: I wvish you for all that, if the enemies yeeld themselues, 
that you take them to mercie and ransome, for clemency is a verie 
royall vertue. 

CROCODILL: Ho death of a louse, blood of a bat, by the vertue, 
my friend if I put not all to fire and sworde, I renounce my life. 

SOLDIOR: You affright me vvith swearing so much. 

CROCDILL: Thou art a beast of the mountaine. These are but 
heroicall vvords, and colours of martiall Rhetoricke to adorne my 
language. 

SOLDIOR: To put them all to the edge of the sword, tis too cruell 
a thing that. 

CROCODILL: I am a martiall man, vvhat vvould you haue? 
Sassassa, how many are these quistrell-scummes? By the death of a 
Calfe, I esteeme them lesse then a rosted Capon, for 

They are but bragging fooles of France, 

Hardie at the bottle, and cowards at the Lance. 
My friend, I shock so rudely vpon the enemies, that I ouerthrow 
them like hogs: to some by and by I spatter their braine, to others I 
breake their armes, to others I cut off their noses, picke out their eyes, 
cleaue their iawes, strike their teeth into their head, and if any 
wvill saue himselfe in running away, I make his head flie in fiue 
hundred foure score and nine peeces. If any one crie Saint George, I 
set my foote vpon his gorge: If he crie Saint Barbara, I pull off his 
beard: If our Ladie of Loretto, I cut off his head. 

voices: Make you readie, the enemies are at hand. 

CROCODILL: I am armed at aduantage, the Lance in rest, mounted 
as a S. George. See the Camp of the enemies: they are incamped on 
a molehill. O tis but a microcosme of flies or vvaspes! 

SOLDIOR: They are not in so great number, as had Xerxes, are 
they? He had, if you credit Herodotus and Trogus Pompeius, thirtie 
hundred thousand fighting men, and neuerthelesse Themistocles 
with a handfull of men discomfited them. 

CROCODILL: It is inough, I will bring you them to rost or to boile, 
to frie or to put in paste. But heare the Drumme: the enemies Camp 
is not farre hence. The battailes are ranged. The martiall combat 
begins pel-mell. The Artillerie begins to plaie against the walles. 
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There is a Cannon shot which hath carried away quite the vangard 
to the Diuel. The alarum begins to be verie hote. The Trumpets 
sounde the retraict. The Infanterie is almost all ouerthrowne. The 
cornets of light horse retire. They fetch their carrier toward me. O 
what raine of lead! what a smoke of lightening and fire! By God I 
will runne away. Demosthenes sayth that the man that runneth 
away will fight againe. I am afeard to be slaine and murdered. 

sOLDiors: What run-away is this? vvhat coward is this? Courage, 
courage, vvhy tremble you? 

CROCODILL: I am affeard to die. 

ENEMIES: Sassassa, kill, kill. 

CROCODILL: O masters saue my life. I haue the word. I am of 
your side, a friend. 

ENEMIES: Who are you? vvhence are you? vvhat do you here? 

CROCODILL: I am the seignior Crocodill. 

ENEMY: Ha what sayst thou? 

CROCODILL: Masters I am a poore diuell, I beseech you haue 
pittie on me, I haue yet a crowne to pay my bienvenu. 

ENEMY: You are a spie, I will cut your throat. 

CROCDILL: O monsieur my friend, I yeeld me to you. 

ENEMY: Thou shalt be faine to yeeld villaine, for thou shalt also 
yeeld they soule to all the deuils. 

CROCODILL: Alas, I am cruelly vvounded. I am dead, slaine, 
massacred. I go to take the way of the first hospital. 
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COLLINS 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE PARLEMENT OF 
PRATLERS 


ANTONIE: Come hether ho, let vs sit downe a little in the shade 
vnder this tree, in the cool aire. I vvill sit vpon this blocke. 

NAT: And I ouer against thee Antonie. 

ANTONIE: Where wilt thou sit Peter? 

PETER: I? I will set my selfe vpon this stone. 

ANTONIE: Sit away from thence, you let me that I cannot behold 
the passers by. 

PETER: I see a ship which sayleth toward vs. 

IOHN: Tis a Caracke of two thousand tuns. 

PETER: See you the little boye vvith a Aagge in his hand. 

ANTONIE: If he fall into the sea he will be drownd. 

PETER: No I warrant you, for he can swim. 

ANTONIE: O how he slides downe the tackling. 

NAT: The mast of the ship is very great and thicke. 

1OHN: I thinke it grew at the vvest-Indies. 

NAT: How canst thou tell, hast thou bene in India vvith the 
Spaniards? 
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I0HN: As if one can know nothing of a countrie, if he haue not 
bene there. 

ANTONIE: I discerne Powles from hence. There are me thinks 
some pigeons vpon the top of the steeple. 

IOHN: They be men, fond and foolish boy, but they seem to them 
that see them so far off to be crowes, or rather Jacke-dawes. 

PETER: Harke some body sounds a trumpet on the steeple, vvhat 
an asse is that? 

I0HN: He sounds a point of wvar for the mistresses of London, 

ANTONIE: O vvhat fine wvether here is! tis pleasant being among 
these greene fields. 

IOHN: Geue eare to that Larke vvhich singeth. O how she mount 
eth on high vp to the Clowds! I remember now Bartasius the French 
Poet, vvho vvrot these foure most excellent verses of her note, 

The pretie Larke mans angrie mood doth charme with melodie, 

Her Tee-ree-lee-ree Tee-ree-lee-ree chippring in the skie, 

Vp to the court of Ioue sweet bird, mounting with flickering wings, 

And downe againe, my Ioue adieu, sweet Ioue adieu, she sings. 
O how this little pretie chippering Larke quauereth hir voice. 
Where art thou Linus most harmonious musition with thine yuorie 
lute? vvhere art thou Amphion the finest fingrer of an harpe in all 
Greece? where art thou Orpheus with thy siluer sitterne? where art 
thou Arion with thy melody that made the fishes danse in the sea? 
come hether, learne new lessons. Truly these foure who haue bene 
so famous by report of all Latine and Greeke authours, for that they 
were most excellent musitions, haue neuer bene able to counterfait 
this little bird singing hir note. 

PETER: Harke, harke, tis some other bird that sings now. 

NAT: Tis a blacke-bird or a Nightingale. 

ANTONIE: The Nightingale sings not but euening and morning. 

PETER: Where is she I pray thee? 

NAT: Tis a Nightingale I heard her record. Seest thou not hir 
sitting on a sprig? 

PETER: O howsweetly she sings without any stop, and ceaseth not! 

IOHN: We must not maruell though she sing sweetly, for that she 
is of Athens, vvhere the vvaues of the sea Alte also against the shores 
by measure. Plinie wvriteth that she singeth before men longer, and 
more sweetly a great deale. 
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PETER: What is the reason thereof? 

10HN: I wvill tell it thee. The Cookow and the Nightingale sing 
at one season of the yeare, to wvit, in the spring time, from the middest 
of Aprill to the end of May, or thereabout. These two birds con- 
tended about the sweetnesse of their song, they seeke a iudge, and 
bicause their dispute was of notes, there was found fit to iudge their 
controuersie the Asse, vvho hath aboue all other beasts his eares long. 
The Asse hauing put back the Nightingale, vvhose musicke he 
sayd he do not vnderstand, iudged the victorie to the Cookow. The 
nightingale appealed before man, vvhom vwvhen she saw, she 
pleadeth her cause and singeth sweetly, to make her cause good, and 
to be reuenged of the vvrong that the Asse had offered her. 

PETER: I heare now a thing worthy of a poets vaine. 

I0HN: What then? didst thou looke for something smelling of a 
philosophers braine? Seeke that of these new magistri inertes of the 
vniuersitie. Many of them are philosophers in their gownes, and by 
their wits countrie clownes. 

ANTONIE: Say then that they are doctors of Valentia, vvith long 
gownes and little scientia. 

PETER: But harken me yet our Nightingale. 

10HN: I will tell thee something of the song of the Nightingale, 
translated out of a good author. What man in the world (sayth he) 
is so gros headed, so dull spirited, so blockish or doltish, that is not 
astonished and rauished with an vnspeakable delight, hearing the 
melodie of the nightingale, & how such a shrill & harmonious voice 
may issue out of so smal a trunke? beside that he perseuereth so 
earnestly in his song, that his life shall so soone faile him as his voice: 
so that it seemeth that he hath bene taught by some maister musition 
to sing his prick-song: for one while he faineth the base, another 
while he quauereth the contretenour, by and by he counterfeiteth 
the meane, anon he sings the treble. And being wearie with record- 
ing, changeth quickly his note, that you would gesse him to be some 
other bird that singeth but the plaine song, Then suddenly he 
chaunteth such shrill notes, that he astonieth himselfe, and remaineth 
as it were in a sweet traunce, charmed by an infinitie of his melodious 
passages, which rauish the spirits vp to the heauens, not onely of 
men, but also of other little fine birds, whom he inchanteth and 
taketh prisoners there by his voice, and maketh them through his 
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sweet note to harken to him, and to steale away a lesson or two of his 
musicke. And not content with this, you shall see hir instruct hir 
yoong ones, entising them to imitate her note, to keepe tune with 
her, to make the same stops, to quauer in length, one while to run 
vpon crochets, by & by to take a new tune by fainings, then to des- 
cant and semiquauer it with courbed minims, quickly trembleth 
her voice and tranformeth it into so'many sorts of musicall points, 
that no artifice of man can tell how to counterfait her note. 

PETER: I am almost rauished truly. 

10HN: Without doubt men haue learned Musicke of Birdes. 
Democritus vvas the Nightingales scholler, witnesse Aristophanes 
in his Comedie of the song of Birdes. 

NAT: I haue caught a Grasse-hopper in one hand, and a litle 
Frog in the other. 

ANTONIE: Let me see them I pray thee! 

NAT: I will put them into thy bosome, Anthony. 

ANTONIE: Do not, I pray thee. 

NAT: Why runnest thou away? Come hether, I will do thee no 
harme. 

IOHN: Alas! the poore prisoners! let them go: let them leape. 

PETER: Looke! vvhat a fine skip there is? 

IOHN: The poore beasts haue saued themselues in the grasse. 

PETER: This bank is full of Pisse-mires. They sting me by the 
buttockes. They got in at my codpeece. I haue more then a thousand 
in my breeches. 

NAT: Do you feele them sting in good faith? 

PETER: I haue puld off the heads of more then twentie. 

IOHN: Kill them not, let them liue. Tis a prettie kind of vermine. 

NAT: You haue troubled the Lords of their Parlement, which are 
assembled in this hillocke for the affaires of their common wealth. 
They are angry with you. They will tickle you indeed. 

PETER: Let vs go to some other place. 

NAT: Let vs sit in the Sunne vnder this wall. 

PETER: Sit away brother Nathaniel. 

NAT: Why? 

PETER: See you not the great Spider that hangs by a litle Spider- 
webbe? 

IOHN: O the great theefe! He is a braue hunter for Flies and Butter- 
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flies. Haue you neuer seene the combat fought between the Spider 
and the buzzing Flie? 

ANTONIE: No. 

IOHN: Then you haue neuer seene the battaile fought betweene 
Ceasar and Pompey. 

ANTONIE: Why are they such braue vvarriours? 

IOHN: Farre greater then the Rat and the Frog in Esops Fables. 
Behold this cruell Tyrant! How many Bees, Flies and Butterflies he 
hath kild? 

NAT: See their carkasses lye dead in his nets. 

IOHN: Tis a strange thing of the nature of this Animal. 

PETER: Come tell vs something of him my fine pratling slaue. 

IOHN: Tis a thing almost monstrous in nature, of the nature of 
these Spiders, vnto whom women and maydens are scholers, and 
haue learned of them to spin, and to weaue linnen cloth, and the 
fishers also to make their nets: but they haue a far greater grace and 
expedition in their industries: The spinner the spiders wife, and her 
daughter the yong spidresse they spin and make thrids & cobwebs 
for the toyle and the snare, whilest her husband hunteth abroad some 
where for his and their liuing: and is lurking secretly in some litle 
hole in the vvall, to vvatch and to catch some beast to entrap him in 
his net. And although his bodie be litle bigger then a peaze, yet 
hath he for all that such spirit & liuelinesse that sometime he taketh 
great buzzing flies & litle lezards in his nets, and marketh so well 
his time to chace, that he seemeth to be an Astrologian: he is con- 
trary to vs that tarry for faire weather, for he chaceth when it is cloudie 
and darkesome, vvhich presageth vnto vs raine, according to the 
opinions of the two great Philosophers Aristotle and Plinie. 

PETER: Hearest thou the Frogs croke? 

NAT: Tis signe of faire vveather or of raine, or of vvind, or of 
storme, or of nothing. 

PETER: See you that dog there, vvho pisseth against the vvall? 

IOHN: He is as Plato saith, in his second booke of his Common- 
wealth, the most Philosophicallest beast in the world. 

PETER: But did you neuer see a dog meeting with a mary-bone, 
if you haue seene him, you might note with vvhat devotion he doth 
vvatch it: with what care he keepeth it: with what zeale he holdeth 
it: with what pollicie he setteth his feete on it: with what wisedome 
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he tameth it: with what affection he bruseth it, and with what dili- 
gence he sucketh it. 

ANTONIE: What moueth him to do so? what is the hope of his 
studie? what good pretendeth he? 

10HN: Nothing more then a litle marrow. True it is, that this litle 
is more delicious then a great deale of all other things. 

ANTONIE: The reason why: 

1OHN: Because that the marrow is a meate laboured to the per- 
fection of nature. As saith Galenus 3 lib. fac. &c. 

NAT: Of all beastes there is none more sage, nor more subtil then 
the Iack-anapes. 

10HN: O the vilanous beast! He doth nothing but mocke euerie 
bodie: and sheweth his taile to euerie one that goeth by: he keepeth 
not the house as the dog: he draweth not the plough as the Oxe: he 
yeeldeth neither milke nor wooll as the sheepe: he carrieth not his 
maister as the Horse: he beareth no burden as the Asse. That vvhich 
he doth is but to defile and marre all: vvhich is the cause vvhy he 
receiueth of euerie one so manie blowes and mowes. 

PETER: Can you tell what my fellow-companion Maximilian 
told me. 

10HN: What I pray thee. 

PETER: That Ieronimo Pierruche is miserably inamoured of a 
ptettie wench, and that his brother Iacke, he that plaied at nineholes 
vvith vs, is bound with a marchant, hauing quite left his learning: 
that is, he is promoted from the hall into the kitchin. 

IOHN: What is this I heare? 

PETER: This Ieronimo you know him well fat slaue, cherrie 
cheeked, faire and vwvell liking, merry, with a slicke face, pleasant, 
disposed, and a tratling companion: Now he is leane, vvan, pale, 
looking like one halfe dead, vveake, vgly, dreaming, louing to be 
alone, and cares for no bodies company: so that none of those that 
had seene him before, could now knowe him againe. 

10HN: O the poore and wretched yoong man! Of what proceeds 
his griefe? 

PETER: Of loue. 

IOHN: Of loue? Tell troth. 

PETER: Now he is mad: he is foolish: oftentimes he vvalketh 
alone: but vvill neuer speake to any bodie: alwaies mumbling or 
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recording some thing in English verse, that he hath made to his 
sweeteheart and minion. 

IOHN: O caitiffe boye! 

PETER: One wvhile you shall see him faine a sea of tears, a lake of 
miseries, vvring his hands and vveep, accuse the heauen, curse the 
earth, make an anotomie of his heart, to freeze, to burne, to adore, to 
plaie the Idolater, to admire, to faine heauens, to forge hels, to coun- 
terfait Sisyphus, to play the Tantalus, to represent Titius Tragedie. 
And by and by he exalteth in his verses that Diana whom he loueth 
best: her haire is nothing but gold wire, her browes arches and vautes 
of Ebenus: her eies twinckling starres like Castor and Pollux, her 
lookes lightnings: her mouth Corall: her necke Orient-Pearle: her 
breath Baulme, Amber, and Muske: her throate of snow: her necke 
milke-white: her dugs that she hath on her brest, Mountains or 
Apples of Alablaster. All the rest of her body is but a prodigalitie 
& treasure of heauen & of nature, that she had reserued to work the 
perfection of his mistres & dear. 

ANTONIE: Tis great danger least he fall beside himselfe in the end. 

PETER: O the poore passionate is cruelly eclipsed! One while 
you shall see him drownd in teares and lamentations, to make the 
aire eccho with his sighs, complaints, murmurings, rages, impreca- 
tions: otherwhiles if he haue got but a glaunce of his goddesse, you 
shall see him gay, glistering like an Emerawd, and pleasant, some- 
time you shall see him crosse, passe and repasse fiue or six times a day 
through a street that he may haue but one friendly looke of her eye 
that he loueth best. What will you giue me if I shew you a letter that 
he wrot to his sweet-hart. 

10HN: I pray thee my minion do me this fauour that I may see it. 

PETER: I will read it out aloud, hearken. 

Mistresse your beautie is so excellent, so singular, so celestiall, that 
I beleeue Nature hath bestowed it on you as a sampler to shew how 
much she can do when will imploy her full power and best skill. All 
that is in your selfe is but honie, is but sugar, is but heauenly 
ambrosia. It vvas to you to whom Paris should haue iudged the 
golden apple, not to Venus, no, nor to Iuno, nor to Minuerua, for 
neuer was there so great magnificence in Iuno, so great wisdome 
in Minerva, so great beautie in Venus, as in you. O heauens, gods 
and goddesses, happie shall he be to whom you grant the fauour 
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to col you, to kisse you, and to lie with you. I cannot tell whether 
I am predestinated by the Fairies, wherefore I commend me to your 
good grace, and kissing your white hands, humbly I take my leaue 
without Adieu. 

ANTONIE: He vnderstands alreadie the courtisane Rhetoricke, 
the poore boy is blind, and out of his best wit. 

IOHN: He will call himselfe home one day. 

ANTONIE: I shall be very glad for his sake truly. 

10HN: I retire into the Citie, for we haue bene too long in this place. 

PETER: Let vs to go to Powles to see the Antiquities. 

NAT: Let vs go vp into the Quire. 

PETER: Who is buried within this wall? 

IOHN: It is Seba king of the Saxons, who conquered this countrie 
of England. 

NAT: See what a goodly toombe there is truly. Who is entombed 
here? 

10HN: Iohn of Gant duke of Lancaster, and sonne to king Henrie 
the third. 

NaT: See here his lance and his target of horne. 

ANTONIE: What Epitaph is this? 

IOHN: Of sir Philip Sidney, the peerelesse paragon of letters and 
arms. 

PETER: Let vs read it I pray you: 


England, Netherland, the Heavens, and the Arts, 
The Souldiors, and the World, bawe made six parts 
Of the noble Sydney: for none will suppose, 

That a small heape of stones can Sydney enclose. 
His body bath England, for she it bred, 

Netherland his blood, in ber defence shed: 

The Heauens baue bis soule, the Arts haue his fame, 
All Souldiors the greefe, the World bis good name. 


ANTONIE: Tis great pitie of this yong gentlemans death. 

IOHN: He is dead, and it is too late to call him from the dead. 

NAT: Whose new armes be these? 

10HN: Of my lord Chancellour of late memorie, a man who 
deserued much more then I can speake of at this time. 

PETER: What blacke fellow is this? 
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IOHN: Tis maister Iohn Collet, who built the schoole in Paules 
churchyard. 

NAT: Truly this church is very long. 

IOHN: It is longer by fiue paces then our Lady Church at Paris. 

NAT: How can you tell? 

10HN: I haue measured them both, but this is not so large nor 
built so neatly and finely. 

PETER: Yet did Englishmen build them both. 

IOHN: Let vs go walke below in the body of the Church. 

ANTONIE: What ancient monument is this? 

IOHN: It is, as some say, of duke Humfrie of Glocester who is 
buried here. 

PETER: They say that he hath commonly his Lieftenant here in 
Paules, to know if there be any newes from Fraunce or other strange 
countries. 

IOHN: Tis true my friend, and also he hath his Steward who in- 
uiteth the bringers of these newes to take the paines to dine with his 
grace. 

ANTONIE: Keepeth he a magnificent house? 

IOHN: Open house from fiue a clock in the morning till six a 
clocke at night. 

ANTONIE: But for strangers I meane. 

IOHN: For strangers as well as for those of his owne houshold 
and for cittizens. 

ANTONIE: See me there three companions who are asleepe in 
that corner vpon a blocke. I cannot tell vvhether they be footmen or 
travellers without horses. 

1OHN: They are of the dukes traine. They be knights of the post. 

ANTONIE: You are a skoffing companion, in matters of greene 
apes faces. 

IOHN: Harke, if you stand in need of bale or suretie: for fiue shil- 
lings these fellowes will lend you a false oath to bale you if it were ten 
thousand crownes. 


PETER: You are a very lew go. 
10HN: And you are an eater of Serpents. Know you that fellow 


who walketh there cloathed in sattin? He hath eaten his corne in the 


grasse. 
NAT: He hath made then fine greene-sauce. 
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10HN: He is an Alchymist by his mine, and hath multiplied all to 
mooneshine. 

PETER: He hath then blowne faire, and liueth now as fish by the 
aire. 

NAT: I wonder much at one thing, and it is, that there are so many 
false coyners of mony in England, and so few Alchymists. 

10HN: Alchymists, I trust, are not coyners. 

PETER: No, but sophisticators of mettals are false lads. 

IOHN: Ile stand to it, that Chimistres are honest men. 

PETER: I say neither good nor bad of them, let them mulktiplie till 
their harts ake, and their purses crake. 

IOHN: Haue you neuer studied Alchymistrie. 

ANTONIE: No, for it is a pure vanitie. 

IOHN: O the sweet science! O the rich deceit to make the fol- 
osophers stone! 

PETER: How might one do to make it? I will say to find it out. 

IOHN: You must bestow much blowing on all kinds of mettals. 

PETER: Let me alone then, is it all in blowing well? 

I0HN: To tell you troth, this secret hath bene discouered in old 
time, and in our daies also, but by two or three onely: Who were 
God-a-mighties godsonnes. 

PETER: How call you this secret? 

IOHN: Tis called humane blood, the water of life, the dragon, the 
crow, the Elixir, the mercurie of the Philosophers, the drie-water, 
the multiplying spirit, thetree of life, the living water, the seed of gold, 
the holy remedie of all diseases. 

PETER: Tell me, I pray you, what are the vertues of the stone? 

1OHN: This stone is of such vertue, that if men mixe one part 
among a thousand parts, yea ten thousand parts of quick-siluer or of 
Tinne, of leade, of yron, of copper well prepared, they shalbe in- 
continent and in a moment turned into pure gold, fine, and of better 
alloy then any naturall, or mynerall gold can be. 

PETER: Hath it no other properties? 

10HN: A thousand: for in lesse then a minute it healeth all 
diseases, preuenteth those that would come: prolongeth the life: and 
in such vvise, that vvhosoeuer shall vse of this golde, shall liue manie 
hundred yeares, as did the holie Patriarkes. 

NAT: Haue you euer knowne anie that had that receit? 
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10HN: The Emperour keepeth a man prisoner at Prage in Bo- 
hemia, vvho could make. 

NAT: What? 

10HN: Gold: the Philosophers stone: the Elixir, the pouder of 
Proiection: the great vvorke and secret of the Chymisters. 

NAT: Why is he prisoner then? 

IOHN: Because he had made gold purer by Art, then it vvas by 
Nature. 

NAT: Tis great pittie truly. But let vs prate a little more before vve 
go any further. 

IOHN: Content. See you that man there? He is neither too little, 
nor too big. 

PETER: No: for he is of an indifferent stature. 

IOHN: He is a fine man of his person, and hath none other fault 
but that he is a theefe, a drunkard, a cogger, a dicer, a cutter, if there 
vvere ever anie in London. He hath his fingers made for the nonst as 
Minuerua or Arachné, and hath heretofore cried Triacle, and in 
summe, is the finest maister-flie in England, and carrieth alwaies a 
picklocke in his pocket, vvherwith he wvill picke open any doore. 
Let him not come neare your fathers Coffers if you be vvise. He hath 
three score and three vvaies to finde out mony alwaies, but he hath 
two hundred and fourteene vvaies to spend it. 

ANTONIE: Now let vs returne to our lodgings: we will go through 
Cheap-side and by the Bourse. 

PETER: We shall see as we go some faire faces. 

ANTONIE: Fie villaine, that shall be dishonour to me who am a 
yoong Academike. 

PETER: See wvhere a fine girle passeth by: she hath a smug and a 
glistering face. 

ANTONIE: I wvill not looke vpon her: for in my minde tis a most fil- 
thie thing for yong Students to stand gazing after foolish and fond girles. 

IOHN: Seest thou this Crosse? 

NAT: Tis one of the fairest monuments of the Citie of London. 

IOHN: It is the Ornement of the great, large, and the fairest streete 
of the Cittie. Tis all gilden vvithout side. 

ANTONIE: I neuer saw the like. 

IOHN: It cost more then ten tousand crownes the building and 
trimming. 
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NAT: Tis much that, I thinke thou liest now. 

IOHN: Didst thou neuer see the Pyramides which is in Saint 
Peters Churchyard at Rome? 

naT: No: for I vvas neuer there. 

1OHN: I haue bene there: and I haue seene it too: and I saie that 
the Crosse in Cheape bringeth more beautie and ornament to the 
Cittie of London, then doth Iulius Czsars Pryamides to Rome. 

NAT: See the Standard of Cheapside hard by. 

PETER: I see it well: tis a Condit of vvater. 

NAT: They say it hath bene suretie and pledge for many good 
fellowes, vvhen they haue had small store of mony in their purses, 
and few friends to put in any pledge and bale for themselues. 

ANTONIE: Now we are got to the Change. 

IOHN: The Exchange wvas built in the yeare 1567. by the Knight 
sir Thomas Gressan, vvho hath also giuen large reuenues to the Cittie 
of London, for the maintenance of a Colledge and Schoole-maisters 
to read therein the seuen liberall Sciences. 

ANTONIE: London shall then be an Vniuersitie. 

1OHN: Thats true: but God he knowes when. Looke the Mer- 
chants vviues vvhich wvalke here. 

PETER: They are verie pleasant, and beautifull truly. 

NAT: Know you not the Pilgrimesse vvho passeth there? 

IOHN: She is yoong, frisking, elegant, gallant, too too gratious 
towards her neighbours: you neuer saw a more proper vvoman, a 
finer minion, more quicke at her hand or her needle then this is. 

PETER: See a fine counterfait of a Cuckold who embraceth her! 

IOHN: Truly one may hereafter take Lions by their crags, Horses 
by their maines: Beares by their nosthrils: Buffes by their mussels, 
Wolues by their tailes: Goates by their beardes: Birdes by their feete: 
Asses by their eares: men by their vvords. 

PETER: And wvhere vvill you take hold of Oxen and Cuckolds 
then? 

NAT: By the hornes. 

IHN: Tis pratled, chatted, & babbled inough. Lets go this vvay: 
lets go that vvay: Along, along. 
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NOTES AND GLOSSARY 


Tuoucu Eliot derides the French professors, there was one Italian 
master to whom he undoubtedly owed a debt. This was Florio in 
his two books of dialogues: Florio bis firste fruites: a perfect induction to 
the Italian and English tongues (TI. Dawson for T. Woodcocke, 1578) 
and Florios Second Frvtes, To be gathered of twelue Trees, of diners but 
delightsome tastes (T. Orwin, 1591). The first is a comparatively cur- 
sory production, though at times displaying a certain brightness, e.g. 

The women of that countrey, are they fayre, or fowle? 

There is of al sorts, fayre, fowle, good, nought, chaste, and vn- 
chaste, honest women, and also Whoores, and yet are all women: 
a man can not tel whom to trust. 

Wherfore, is there no remedie? 

There is remedy, if they be knowen, but to tel the truth, if she be 
poore, she is punished, if she be riche and fayre, she is honoured, 
and lawes are al corrupted. 

But it is the second which I think Eliot had read, and on which he 
based the earlier section of his dialogues dealing with normal social 
exchanges. Eliot however sharpens and characterises concisely. But 
though Florio’s meal lacks the accumulative vigour of Eliot’s Banket, 
his diners anticipate Eliot’s in some traits, e.g. 

c: Saie grace my boy. 

Boy: Let vs eate and drinke, and acknowledge all things from 
God. 

And at times they speak amusingly, e.g. 

H: I loue to drink wine after the dutch fashion. 

T: How doo they drinke it I pray you? 

H: In the morning pure, at dinner without water, and at night 
as it coms from the vessell. . . . 

N: Let vs make a lawe, that no man put of his cap, or hat at the 
table. 

c: An excellent and good lawe, for so shall wee not fowle our 
hatts. 

tT: Neither shall we be in danger to make the heares lie about 
the dishes. 

At other moments also Florio’s method and phrases remind one of 
Eliot’s, e.g. 
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E: What did you meane by saying that one diuel makes not hell? 

c: If that were true, then hell should be in my hostes house. 

E: Whie, hath he anie diuels in his house. 

c: Noe he-diuels, but she-diuels. 

E: Belike he hath a froward, wayward, and troublesome wife. 

G: You haue hit the nayle on the head. . . . 

c: I will tel you, doo not you knowe that whosoeuer is made a 
cuckold by his wife, either he knowes it, or knowes it not. 

T: That I knowe, but what will you inferr vpon it? 

c: If he knowe it, hee must needs be a patient, and therefore a 
martir, if hee knowes it not, hee is an innocent, and you knowe 
that martires, and innocents shall be saued, which if you grant, it 
followeth that all cuckolds shall obtaine Paradise. 

T: Mee thinks then that women are not greatlie to bee blamed, 
if they seeke their husbands eternall saluation, but are rather to be 
commended, as causes of a noble and worthie effect. 

(What infinite social glee is expressed in the million variations on 
the cuckoo’s prick-song! The loss of the word cuckold, with its sprout- 
ing humours, sums up our surrender to Puritanism.) Moreover, 
Florio’s bustling dedication to Master Nicholas Saunder recalls 
Eliot’s preface: 

Sir, in this stirring time, and pregnant prime of inuention, when 
euerie bramble is fruitefull, when euerie mol-hill hath cast of the 
winters mourning garment, and when euerie man is busilie woork- 
ing to feede his owne fancie; some by deliuering to the presse the 
occurrences & accidents of the world, newes from the marte, or 
from the mint, and newes are the credite of a trauailer, and first 
question of an Englishman. Some like Alchimists distilling quint- 
essences of wit, that melt gold to nothing, & yet would make 
golde of nothing; that make men in the moone, and catch the 
moone shine in the water. Some putting on pyed coates lyke 
calendars, and hammering vpon dialls, taking the eleuation of 
Pancridge Church (their quotidian walkes) prognosticate of faire, 
of foule, and of smelling weather; men weatherwise, that will by 
aches foretell of change and alteration of wether. Some more actiue 
gallants made of a finer molde, by deuising how to win their Mis 
trises fauours, and how to blaze and blanche their passions with 
zglogues, songs, and sonnets, in pitifull verse or miserable prose, 
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and most for a fashion: is not Loue then a wagg, that makes men 

so wanton? yet loue is a pretie thing to giue vnto my Ladie. . . . 
Eliot’s actual debt is slight, and once he gets into his stride he forgets 
all about Florio or Luis. However I think he began with the con’ 
scious intention of writing a text-book for French similar to Florio’s 
for Italian. 

In a few cases the punctuation on the French side has been pre- 
ferred. These are: stops for commas—p. 35 l. 34; p. 37 1. 26; p. 40 
L. 15; p. 44 ls. 28 & 29; p. 63 1. 17; p. 79 1. 9; p. 90 1. 1: commas 
for stops—p. 37 1. 33; p. 40 1. 21 (3rd): question mark p. 48 1. 3: 
colon for stop—p. 60 1. 1: cap. for You p. 94 1. 4. I have also myself 
changed commas to stops in p. 37 1. 17; p. 65 1. 25: and taken cap. 
from have p. 70 1. 3 which it has acquired from being first word on 
a new page. Half a dozen contracted m’s and n’s are not shown, and 
the following printers’ errors are corrected: an end (20.31); I pey 
you (27.4); fice hose (31.15); do you all (41.31); three months day 
(78.32); with but with (93.11); seepe well (92.2); I monder (112.5). 
The DRAPER is misplaced in the original after the sicKE MAN, but 
its number and the contents page reveal its right place. 

PREFACE. Demovorers : ? deuourers, corrupted by proximity to demo- 
gorgons. Piaffed: strutted—metaphor from riding. ‘ In the piaffer the 
horse should move the diagonal legs together and in perfect unison’ 
(Anderson, Mod. Horseman). In santy long time: longuement en santé. 

WALKING. Frumper: mocker. Troking: cheating. 

PAWNE. Popular as a lounging-resort since Elizabeth visited it 
in 1570. ‘ After dinner her Maiestie, returning through Cornehill 
entered the Bursse on the southside, and after that she had viewed 
euery part thereof aboue the ground, especially the Pawne, which 
was richly furnished with all sorts of the finest wares in the Citie: 
shee caused the same Bursse by an Herauld and a Trumpet, to be 
proclaimed the Royal Exchange.’ (Stow.) Cf. also Sir I. Davies’ 
Epigrammes : 

The smell feast Afer, trauailes to the burse 
Twice every day the newest newes to heare. 

EXCHANGE. Sheilds: écus. Iackanapes: monnoye de cinge (Fr.). 
Bald pate: Phillipus d’Or (Fr.). French pig: Francillon (Fr.). 

BANKET. Moguntine bacon: Moguntine means that which relates 
to the city of Mainz—Fr. for the phrase = iambon de Maience. 
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PASTIMES. Tripit-taintie: maistre-mouche (Fr.). Cornifler: escorni- 
fleur (Fr.) =? giving horned or uneven edges to dice or cards, cf. 
DICING. These dice are horned (rongnez Fr.), i.e. clipped. Bung 
card: Fr. carte large =? a slightly bigger card which the cheat’s fingers 
could tell. Fluced: flounced. Passage: raffle (Fr.). Gresco: la chance a 
trois dets (Fr.). Hasard: la chance a deux dets. Kar-de-Kew: quart 
d’escu. Bar-kater-treas: bar-quatre-trois (Fr.). 

DICING. by-ace: 2 with two aces, by being used in its senses of 
covert and additional, e.g. ‘ His by-bablings’ and ‘Thy yonge wyyf : 
Sche hathd a by-leman.” 

TENISE. Bracke: 2 allotment of ground, usually of stripe between 
two pieces of cultivated soil. In the Hunting dialogue it is used in 
the sense of form (v. below) as the Fr. is chambre (i.e. a break in the 
undergrowth). A ball: warning cry, Iouez (Fr.). 

HUNTING. Forme: usually as verb—of a hare, to take to her 
form, to seat, e.g. ‘ The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and 
briers ’ (Drayton). Grins: snares. Purs-nets: bagsshaped nets with 
slip-knot for hares. ; 

MERCER. Chamblet: camlet, a soft stuff originally made of silk 
and camel’s hair. 

PAINTER. Table: picture, tableau. Lists: selvages or borders of cloth. 
Shape of a man : the jest is better in the Fr. = vn varlet qui cerche maistre. 

ARMORER. Poyltry: street connecting Cheapside and Cornhill. 
Poultry Compter, Wood Street, was a sheriff’s prison. 

HORSEMAN. Barded: bearing horse-armour. Raineth: reins. 
Frounceth: arches (lit. wrinkles). 

DEBTER. Counts: tales, contes (Fr.). 

THIEFE. Kiyala: qui va la? 

MARRINER. Pupp: poop. Vire: let go (lit. whirl). 

SICKE. Baow: an exclamation used against nasty tastes and 
smells, here used substantively. 

TO BED. Heling: covering. 

SLASHER. This sketch and the next are among the very first 
Elizabethan portraits of roarers of the tribe of Plautus’s Pyrgopolinices, 
and are only outdone by Falstaff and his group and Ben Jonson’s 
Bobadill (? a memory of Crocodill). They far surpass the other early 
efforts such as Crackstone in The Two Italian Gentlemen, Basilisco in 
Soliman and Perseda, or Bragadino in the Blind Beggar of Alexandria; 
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and though till now completely ignored by all investigators on that 
theme, should henceforth receive the attention they deserve. Callibisters : 
testicles (Fr. couillons—from which word comes cullion). Griegoes: 
venereal disease. Thy male Mules: testicles also—mules = blisters, cf. 
Rabelais: Vos males mules! Spruceland: Prussie (Fr.). Dominier: riot. 

BRAGGER. I say of maile: the pun is lost in Eng. (Fr. malice 
and milice = war). Jestes of the foure sonnes of Aymon: chanson of the 
Charlemagne-cycle with no particular relation to Crocodill’s geneal- 
ogy (Pantagruel would be nearer), though very much to his taste in 
matters of blood-letting, e.g. ‘ he toke rohars by the helme & pulled 
him to hymwarde so harde that he drew it fro his hede, and began to 
smyte hym with the pomell of his swerde vpon the bare hed. And 
whan rohars sawe that he was soo shrewdely handled he began to 
crye, & sayd “ good lorde, have mercy on my soule, for I know well 
that it is doon with my body.” And . . . he smote hym wyth his 
owne swerde soo harde that he toke away thone legge from the body 
of hym, and thenne he put his fote vpon hym. . . .’ Englisht by 
William Caxton. Sassassa: ga, ga, ga. Cf. * Do you ever take bilboa 
in hand?—Sa, sa!’ Scott, Woodstock. 

CONCLUSION. Galenus: the Fr. adds more=Nat. & 11 de 
vsu Partium. Say: essay. A man prisoner: not John Dee who had re- 
turned to England December 1589, but his rascally companion, Kelly, 
who, after duping him into a community of wives, had gone back 
to Prague, whence, in 1586, the Emperor Rudolph had expelled 
them owing to the efforts of the Papal Nuncio. Crosse: the gilding 
in question is probably that of 1554; had been damaged in 1581, and 
was rebuilt two years later than this book with the statue of Diana 
with water prilling from her naked breast which the Puritans hated 
and at last destroyed. Pledge for many good fellowes: 2 by selling the 
water. ‘ The sweet water is preserved in various parts of the city in 
large well-built stone cisterns, to be drawn off by cocks; and the poor 
labourers carry it on their shoulders to the different houses and sell 
it, in a peculiar kind of wooden vessels, broad at the bottom, but 
very narrow at the top and bound with iron hoops.’ Frederick Duke 
of Wirtemberg 1592. These vessels were called tankards; cf. Cobb, 
Every man in bis bumour. God he knowes: The lectures, one for each 
day of the week, began in 1597. Tratling: chattering. Crags: throats. 
Buffes by their mussels: bulls by their muzzles. 
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